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ie TOOK fifty years of agitation before the 
Copyright Law was passed, giving to the for- 
eign as well as the domestic author, protection 

upon his work. That law proved 
Anent the the biggest boon to the publishing 
Design Regis- business that could possibly be 
tration Bill. imagined. 

Before the foreign author was 
protected by a copyright, his books were freely 
copied in this country, and the publishers em- 
ployed staffs of translators for that purpose. As 
a result, with this vast field for piracy before 
them, the American author didn’t have a ghost of 
a show. American publishers would not run the 
risk of producing untried manuscript when they 
could translate successful foreign books. 

To-day, however, the importer is protected 
because the foreign author is protected, and, 
naturally, the American author can now sell his 
manuscripts, and the newsstands are crowded 
with American magazines and volumes of fiction. 

The Copyright Law has been in operation 
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since 1891, and an international law protecting 
industrial design would work out exactly the 
same. This is the opinion of Mr. Morrison, chair- 
man of the Patent Committee of the House of 
Representatives, who, in 1916, in his report on 
the Design Registration Bill, said that he believed 
this bill would prove just as satisfactory to the 
manufacturers and importers as the copyright 
bill has proved for the publishers. 


OR the next year or two, there will be a tre- 
mendous amount of furniture and furnish- 
ings sold to the public through the medium of the 
auction house. This is a situa- 
tion which is easily understood. 
Europe needs money. And 
securities and merchantable 
stocks will be liquidated. It 
is understood that New York bankers have 
loaned millions upon millions on Austrian 
tapestries. Sooner or later these tapestries will 
reach America. 
The large auction houses in New York City 


Promise of 
Busy Seasons 
for Auctioneers. 








are filled up for every day and every night that 
is available with important sales. One of the 
largest of these houses informed us recently that 
they had every day taken until late into the 
Spring, and now that they are booked up for 
sales that they considered important when they 
arranged for them, are overwhelmed of late with 
propositions for other sales of greater importance. 


N EVERY small town in the country, the re- 
tailers should get together for their mutual 
protection and preach the doctrine of stocking 
up. Even one or two stores that 
are understocked in a town create 
a bad impression upon the shop- 
per, and contribute to any preju- 
dices that may exist against the 
town’s shopping facilities. 

In the large cities, the dealers can be more 
independent, but in the towns there should be 
closest co-operation between them. If the trolley 
cars are taking hundreds who should be their 
customers into nearby cities, it is because the 
small town merchants have failed to carry a com- 
prehensive assortment of the goods their patrons 
require. It is a great mistake for dealers to 
understock; no matter 
what the reason may 
be, unless it is that they 


Preaching the 
Doctrine of 
Stocking Up. 
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merchants in the town where they reside. 

Mr. Mendel, of Plaut’s, of Newark, realizes 
the truth of the foregoing assertion, and this 
realization has made him able to do a phenomenal 
business in his department. In a space, 35 x 100, 
in a store not fifteen miles from the greatest shop- 
ping center in the United States, he has kept old 
customers and constantly added new ones. His 
sales during the past six months exceeded by 
$10,000 those of the same period last year. Mr. 
Mendel could not have made this record had he 
not been allowed a free hand to purchase all the 
goods in their different varieties that he needed 
and that his customers demanded. 

C2. ¢4 





A BOOK OF SPANISH INTERIORS. 
HE majority of decorators, both amateur and 
professional, are well informed on the deco- 
rative styles of all countries, excepting, perhaps, 
Spain. For centuries, specimens of Spanish art 
in the field of decoration have spread over the Old 
and New Worlds, but this dissemination of sepa- 
rate objects was not accompanied, for the most 
part, by a proper understanding of their employ- 
ment in relation to the true Spanish scheme of 

furnishing. 

BEER: In a book entitled, 
“Spanish Interiors and 
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are actually short of 
money to pay for the 
goods. Especially is it 
bad policy to under- 
stock in towns near the 
larger cities. In such 
communities, many 
women make efforts to 
find an assortment of 
drapery and upholstery 
materials or other 
articles of home fur- 
nishings, and, failing, 
give upin disgust. They 
take the train to the 
nearest big city, which 
may not be more than 
twenty-five miles away, 
and there do their 
shopping. And, lured 
by the wider assort- 
ments which they find 
in the city stores, they 
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O the many friends 
whose support has 
made the publication of 
“The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator” 

labor of pleasure, we 
extend holiday greet- 
ings, wishing them all 
a Joyful Christmas and 


New Year. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 


Furniture,” by Arthur 
Byne and Mildred 
Stapley, corresponding 
members of the His- 
panic Society of Amer- 
ica, the interior of a 
Spanish home is com- 
prehensively revealed 
for the first time. In 
this volume are shown 
all phases of Spanish 
decoration, including 
the stately and severe 
type of the time of 
Philip the Second, to 
the sensuous and or- 
nate style of the Bour- 
bons. 

The book consists 
of two hundred plates, 
brought out in four 
parts, ultimately to be 
bound in two volumes. 
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become a regular pat- 
ron, to the loss of the 
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ELABORATELY FURNISHED LIVING-ROOM 


In the home of George M. Cohan. The work of Watterson Lowe. See text, page 59. 

















SUCCESSFUL USE OF HAND DECORATED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 


In the home of George M. Cohan. See text on opposite page. 





THE WORK OF WATTERSON 


N A recent issue of THE UPHOLSTERER AND 

INTERIOR DECORATOR, we showed two interiors 
decorated by the Watterson Lowe Co., of which 
Watterson Lowe is the head. In this article we 
are showing several more of Mr. Lowe’s interiors, 
because we believe them to be examples of a high 
type of interior decorating. 

Roughly speaking, decorators may be divided 
into two types: 
There are those 
who are well in- 
formed on the 
theoretical side of 
their profession 
and confine their 
efforts mostly to 
planning schemes 
for other and 
nore practical 
men to execute. 
The other type of 
decorator under- 
stands all of the 


various schemes 
and theories of 
interior decora- 


tion, but, in addi- 
tion, has a work- 
ing knowledge of 
the practical side. 
Besides being 
able to design a 
room in every de- 
tail, he is capable of entering it and superintend- 
ing his workmen in every phase of their work. 
Of this latter type is Watterson Lowe. Although 
still a young man, Mr. Lowe’s experience has 
covered a wide area. He is equally as well at 
home in the decoration of a theater, a shop, or 
a public building, as he is in the decoration of a 
home. 

In the center of this page we show an in- 


Interior of Klaw Theater. 
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Decorated by Watterson Lowe. 





LOWE 


terior of the Klaw Theater, in which Mr. Lowe 
worked out the color scheme in jade, warm grey, 
and gold. All of the materials used were dyed 
or woven especially, and the carpets, furniture and 
the designing of all of the lighting fixtures were 
made and carried out under his personal direc- 
tion. We call particular attention to the 
graceful arrangement of the draperies over the 
balcony boxes. 

On pages 57 
and 58 are two 
interiors in the 
home of George 
M. Cohan, the 
actor, at Great 
Neck, L. I. The 
first of these is 
the living - room, 
and shows the 
decorator’s _fac- 
ulty for achieving 
a homelike inte- 
rior, using rather 
ornate furniture, 
but in such a 
manner as to pre- 
serve an atmos- 
phere of simplic- 
ity in the room. 
The latter illus- 
tration is of a 
bedroom in the 
same house. Here 
an interesting decorative scheme is worked out 
in antique ivory and rose. 

On page 60, we illustrate a corner of the 
living-room in the home of Charles B. Herns- 
hein. It is interesting to note how, in this in- 
terior, Mr. Lowe used draperies that would har- 
monize with the floor coverings and the couch 
cover, but were of a less heavy and less striking 
pattern in much lighter and manageable materials. 








INTERESTINGLY DECORATED MIRRORS 
I‘ A decorator’s shop on Fifth Avenue there 

are a number of panels, 5 x 7 ft. in size, con- 
sisting of framed mirrors, but the mirrors were 
first decorated in colors on the plain glass, pos- 
sibly one-third of the entire surface being covered 
by the decoration. This was done before the ap- 
plication of the quicksilver, and the result is ex- 
ceedingly decorative. They are all in the Chinese 
spirit and suitable for panels in a Louis XV room. 
The work cannot be done on a finished mirror 
because, in order that the decoration shall be dis- 
cernible, it naturally has to be done previous to 
the silvering. Work of this character is neces- 
sarily exceedingly expensive. It takes rare tech- 
nical skill to put the colors on in such a way that 
they will be seen through the glass, because, un- 
like ordinary paintings, where the high lights and 
shadows are put on last, they have to be put on 
first in order to be seen from the reverse side of 
the glass. As a decorative effect this process is 
very impressive, and we can readily see where, 
for purposes of decoration, cut-out wall-paper, 
especially the high type scenic or laridscape 
papers, could be readily applied instead of hand- 
painting on large mirrors. 


Harmony achieved in selection of floor coverings and draperies. The work of Watterson Lowe. 





ARTISTIC BROCHURE DISPLAYING 
FABRICS. 


TROHEIM & ROMANN are distributing to 
the trade a brochure, “Color Harmony in 
Window Draperies,” advertising their sun-fast 
and tub-fast fabrics. Its illustrations are par- 
ticularly good, the color work showing facsimiles 
of fabrics actually in use in nine interiors. In- 
dependent of these interiors, it also illustrates in 
color, thirty-seven fabrics, grouped in a way to 
show their adaptability and color harmony by 
combination. Apart from the interiors and fab- 
rics shown, the book illustrates a number of 
methods for hanging curtains, illustrating box- 
pleated headings, French headings, shirred head- 
ings and drawcord equipments. It is always 
pleasing to call attention to books of this con- 
structive character, but it is unfortunate that 
this particular book couldn’t have been bound in 
cloth or board to insure its more permanent pres- 
ervation. It’s well worth it. 





HE La France Textile Co. announce the 
completion of their new building, adjoining 
their present premises. This is a structure of 
steel and brick, of about 5,000 square feet. 
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See text, page 59. 

















HERE is no period in decorative art more in- 

teresting than that development of the em- 
broiderer’s art covering the period known as the 
Elizabethan-Jacobean. Here was a period, from 
about 1580-1625, when embroidering was a fash- 
ionable accomplishment. 

Women of the highest court circles indulged 
in the work, and they naturally took their designs 
from the best and most interesting contemporary 
examples. It is not surprising that they were 
fragmentary, because the embroiderers were ama- 
teurs, and they could not evolve or carry out 
complicated work. 

We find this same condition among women 
to-day who do hand-painted china. Very few 
ever attempt ensemble compositions. 

The special interest, however, attached to the 
early Seventeenth Century embroideries lies in 
the motifs which are assembled. In the illustra- 
tion that we have produced, through the courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a portrait of 
Charles I of England is the dominating detail. 


ELIZABETHAN-JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY 





Chinese characteristics were, at that period, 
coming in; the Oriental influence was stimulated 
by political and commercial developments; the 
Dutch were introducing East India types through 
all of their importations, and suggestions of all 
these types are shown in the embroidery. 

This particular piece was probably made 
about 1630, and it is interesting to contemplate 
and analyze the characterizing quality of this 
period, which, although strictly amateurish, has 
become a distinct period type. 

It was just as much a patchwork of ideas as 
the pasted ornaments in a child’s scrapbook, but 
its appeal is undoubtedly due to the chronological 
presentation of the art of the times, expressed 
in primitive fashion. 

Indeed, to the designer, a collection of these 
Elizabethan and Jacobean embroideries should be 
indispensable for its collection of motifs. 

Embroidery of this character and period is 
to be found in abundance on snuff boxes, small 
dressing cases, and articles of like nature. 
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NOVEL DRAPERY SUPPORTS. 
METAL drapery curtain support, called the 
“Hookon,” is a product of the Donovan Mfg. 

Co., Philadelphia. This device is a combination 
rod for holding casement curtains as well as 
draperies, and its use permits the removal of 
either the draperies, the valance, or the lace cur- 
tains, without disturbing the others. Another 
feature of excellence is the method whereby it is 
attached to the casement, the screws being placed 
onthe side of the window frame, and, consequent- 
ly, the woodwork is not defaced in any way. 
3y means of an adjustable extension, the 
“Hookon” may be used in any window up to a 


width of 100 inches. 





ARTHUR H. LEE & SONS HANDLE 

TURNBULL & STOCKDALE PRINTS. 

HE Turnbull & Stockdale prints, which, dur- 

ing the last few years were sold direct to the 
jobbers, have been placed with Arthur H. Lee 
& Sons, who will distribute the line direct. It 
may be recalled that some years ago the same firm 
represented this line, but during the last few years 
the English manufacturers have handled the ac- 
count direct. The goods have always been of a 
good quality of machine printing, but a still finer 
quality of work, both in machine and hand-blocks, 
has been lately developed, well adapted not only 
to the jobbing trade, but to the retail and deco- 
rative trades. 





the Albert Steiger Co., Springfield, Mass. 





UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION, SMOKER 
AND BUSINESS MEETING. 

N WEDNESDAY evening, December 21, at 

8 o’clock, the annual meeting and vaudeville 
entertainment of the Upholstery Association of 
America, will be held at the Aldine Club. 

At this meeting will take place the counting 
of votes for the new officers of the association, 
and a new constitution will be presented to the 
members for ratification. Afterwards, there will 
be a vaudeville entertainment. There will be no 
charge to members attending this meeting. 





A NEW ENGLAND DRAPERY DEPART- 
MENT. 


HE Albert Steiger Co., Springfield, Mass., 

has an upholstery and drapery department of 
which they may well be proud. This enlarged 
department was opened in the Fall of 1918 by A. 
C. Cobb, for several years buyer for the Denholm 
& McKay Co., Worcester, and, under his man- 
agement, has grown to meet the demands of the 
better class trade. Mr. Cobb has specialized in 
the showing of the finest materials, both domestic 
and foreign, and is particularly proud of his 
workroom, which is capable of turning out con- 
tracts of any size. We illustrate here a section 
of the department, showing the display of wicker 
furniture, cretonnes, and cushions. 

Mr. Cobb is also the buyer of floor coverings 
and art goods. This fact brings about a kind of 
co-operation between the departments which 
works out to the decided benefit of the store’s 
customers. 





—————— 





WALL-PAPER JOBBERS TO 
DISSOLVE PARTNERSEI?. 
N JANUARY 1, Clarence P. 
Roberts and Jere L. Cresse, 
members of the firm of C. P. 
Roberts & Co., will dissolve 
partnership. 

Mr. Cresse will continue 
the wall-paper jobbing business, 
under the new name of the 
Philadelphia Wall Paper Co. 

He will be assisted by 
Henry P. Mastrangelo and 
Harry T. Gooding, the former, 
head salesman for many years, 
and the latter, superintendent of 
the sampling department. 
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Old Colonial furniture from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE VOGUE FOR PAINTED FURNITURE 


AINTED furniture has come much into vogue 
in recent years, but it seems like a sacrilege 
for the decorator, in order to bring the furnish- 


ings of a room into 
harmony, to actually 
paint mahogany, wal- 
nut or other fine woods 
a solid color. 

We feel a shock 
on discovering this, 
but, as a matter of fact, 
it is a sacrilege that 
has been perpetrated 
for centuries, and the 
collector is often 
amazed that old furni- 
ture has been treated in 
this way. The Dutch 
did a great deal in 
painted furniture dur- 
ing the latter half of 
the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, much after the 
style of the early Ver- 
nis-Martin, painted 
under lacquer. 

After the Revolu- 
tion, painted furniture 
was very common in 
America, and was 
brought over, not only 
from England, but 
from the South of 
France. Sometimes it 
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A painted chair by Chamberlayne, Inc. 


was called japanned work. All sorts of subjects 
were followed, from flowers to ship scenes, and 
the work was frequently of a highly artistic 


character. The work 
siands on a very high 
plane of artistic en- 
deavor. Most of the 
important furniture 
manufacturers do 
something in this class 
of work, reproducing 
the best Dutch, French 
and Chinese effects. Of 
course, this work can- 
not be reproduced by 
any mechanical effects. 
Nevertheless, we have 
seen of late some excel- 
lent results, obtained 
through the use of 
transfers, by the Na- 
tional Decalcomania 
Co. 

Probably the best 
examples of painted 
furniture came down 
to us from England— 
the work of Angelica 
Kauffmann and Pergo- 
lesi. The work of these 
two artists was of the 
finest character, but 
their style was  fol- 
lowed in simpler fash- 





ion by many contemporary designers. Bedsteads, 
washstands, chairs, etc., were all decorated, and 
the style continued in vogue well into 1830. The 
excellence of the hand painting, however, deteri- 
orated finally into mere stencil work. Assuredly, 
transfer decorations would be superior to stencil 
work, and if more of this has not been done, it is 
due to the fact that the trade has not studied care- 
fully the possibilities. 

The illustrations shown at the head of this 
article are examples of old Colonial furniture con- 
temporary with that of the English, 1700-1750. 
At this early time the use of the broad splat was 
frequently utilized for its decorative possibilities. 
Sometimes the splat was ornamented by stencil, a 
form of decoration that has been perpetuated 
through the Boston rocker, and sometimes it was 
decorated by hand. A modern form of this type 
of treatment is shown on page 63, the work of 
Chamberlayne, Inc. The illustration at the bot- 
tom of this page shows a desk and chair by 
Erskine-Danforth Corp. 





Painted desk and chair by Erskine-Danforth Corp. See 
text, page 63. 








NEW LIGHT ON FURNITURE PRICES. 

OME interesting statistics with relation to fur- 

niture prices have been brought to light by the 
National Alliance of Case Goods Associations, 
composed of Grand Rapids furniture manufac- 
turers. The material for these statistics was col- 
lected in an endeavor to answer a large display 
advertisement recently put forth by Colgate & 
Co., in which it was claimed that the increase in 
furniture prices since 1915 was as the ratio of 
10 to 27.40. Colgate & Co. informed A. C. 
Brown, secretary of the furniture organization 
that their figures were based on those supplied 
them by the Labor Bureau. The furniture associ- 
ation brought out the facts that of the fourteen 
articles taken from the Labor Bureau as a means 
of disclosing the movement of prices, only four 
could be considered furniture, and these are prac- 
tically obsolete in the trade. The items used for 
the price index are white granite plates, tea cups 
and saucers, three-piece bedroom sets, and furni- 
ture (one iron bed, one hardwood dresser, and a 
washstand); teak rocking chairs, hardwood 
kitchen chairs, kitchen tables, glass nappies, glass 
pitchers, glass tumblers, carving 
knives, table knives and forks, 
galvanized iron pails and gal- 
vanized iron tubs. An examina- 
tion of this list will convince any 
fair-minded person that the fur- 
niture manufacturers are cor- 
rect in their assertion that no fair 
estimate of the movement in fur- 
niture prices can be made from a 
price examination of sch a lot 
of articles. 

According to the informa- 
tion compiled by an industrial 
engineer for the furniture associ- 
ation, dining-room furniture is 
only 30 per cent. above 1915, 
bedroom furniture has advanced 
97 per cent., but this is due chief- 
ly to the cost of mirrors, which 
are still 270 per cent. above pre- 
war prices. In manufacturing 
costs, labor receives 66 per cent. 
more than in 1915, while lumber 
has dropped considerably. Ply- 
woods are double what they 
were in 1915. 

These figures would seem to 
prove that Colgate’s figures were 
far from accurate. 
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Life on the Sandwich Islands, as portrayed on the “Captain Cook” wall-paper. 


“CAPTAIN COOK” 





WALLPAPER AT THE 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


T IS a long cry from the time when Homer 
sang of the cloth of purple wool shot with a 
gold thread to the yesterday when our walls 
could at least be covered, if not beautified, by 
paper which might be purchased for three pennies 
the roll, yet, in the intervening years, history re- 
cords so much regarding wall coverings that it 
would seem that not one foot of new ground re- 
mains to be discovered. That wall-paper de- 
veloped from tapestry is a self-evident conclu- 
sion; it “is its recognized ancestor handed down 
to its less lordly descendants.” Wall-paper was 
first used in Europe as a substitute for tapestry 
so commonly employed in the Middle Ages, partly 
as a protection against the cold and damp cf the 
stone walls of the houses, partly as an ornament. 
It is scarcely conceivable that as late as the 
latter part of the Eighteenth Century, when a 
man was leaving a house, he advertised, among 
other things which he desired to sell or to let, the 
paper on his wall. Papers were precious and 
costly then, not made in rolls until later, but on 
small squares of hand-made paper, difficult to 
hang, disfigured by joints, and, consequently, 
costly. These were among the reasons that wall- 
papers were slow in superseding the older modes 
of mural decoration. I have often wondered if 
the old Pompeiians had had wall-papers whether 
they would not have been glad to substitute them 

for their wall paintings. 
At one time Philadelphia was the art center 
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of America, her artisans were famous for their 
productions, and yet until 1735, the houses of 
even the most prominent citizens had white- 
washed walls or a tinted wash, sometimes sten- 
ciled in simple patterns. About the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century wall-papers were made there, 
though in a very modest manner. 

Within a period of a few weeks, by what 
may be termed a series of singular coincidences, 
the Pennsylvania Museum has come into posses- 
sion of a number of rolls of wall-paper, through 
Dr. Anna Mitchell McAllister, depicting the life 
of Captain Cook. Dr. Mitchell’s ancestress and 
Captain Cook’s wife were sisters, and in this way 
the interesting rolls, which contain a European 
artist’s conception of the natives of the island of 
Hawaii and of Captain Cook’s beneficent rule 
over them before he came to grief. 

It would seem that after Captain Cook’s dis- 
covery of the Sandwich Islands, the fashion set 
in of depicting his exploits on wall-paper. 
same paper is on the walls of the Samuel Ham 
House, Peabody, Mass., but it was never identi- 
fied with Captain Cook, being called merely 
“Tropical Scenery.” Miss Kate Sanborn, in her 
book, “Old-Time Wall Papers,” so names it and 
says that the Ham House was built in 1800, and 
that the paper was not hung until 1810, but there 
is reason to believe that the design was made 
in all probability two decades or so earlier. 


This 





We have record of other papers treating of 
the same subject. Miss Sanborn says: “Near 
Hoosiac Falls, N. Y., there used to be a house 
whose paper showed Captain Cook’s adventures. 
The scenes were in oval medallions, surrounded 
and connected by foliage. Different events of the 
captain’s life were depicted, including the canni- 
bal feast, of which he was the involuntary central 
figure. This paper has been destroyed by fire, 
but I have seen some chintz of the same pattern, 
saved from a fire in 1790.” Our designer was 
more tactful and less materially inclined. In- 
stead of featuring the unfortunate circumstances 
surrounding the last hours of Cook, though he 
does portray the death most accurately in a small 
section of one of the eleven panels, he preferred 
as his main theme a glimpse of the idyllic life of 
the Hawaiians. Here we see the natives building 
their straw huts; 
grouped beneath 





the foreground. On a promontory jutting into 
the bay stand the huts of Kowrowa, and from 
the beach up the slope to the village there is a 
confused scene of battle; crowds of excited 
natives, armed with bows and spears and clubs, 
are attacking a handful of Captain Cook’s men, 
who are defending themselves with ineffectual 
musket fire, backed by the twelve-pounders on the 
ship. The surf is filled with boats, in which the 
antagonists are also struggling, while Cook him- 
self stands at the water’s edge, portrayed as he 
was last seen. Having turned about to give 
orders, he was stabbed in the back, and fell with 
his face in the water. This, in brief, is the tale 
of Captain Cook, and on the wall-paper there we 
see him with arm outstretched, giving his last 
command, and just behind him stands a savage 
with a short spear raised, about to plunge it into 

the captain’s 





cocoanut or pa- 
paia, impaling 
fish on sticks to 
dry them in the 
sun, dandling 
their children un- 
der banana trees 
bowed down with 
ripening fruit, 
and in the center 
of the scene three 
graceful girls are 
dancing to the '|® 
tune of a pipe and 
a drum, while a 
chief with a 
sacred wand and 
feathered helmet looks on approvingly, and 
others of his subjects stand or sit on the flower 
covered banks. The artist evidently had read 
with care “The Voyage,” and where some article 
of dress is described in detail there, these he has 
portrayed with surprising accuracy. Where he 
depended upon his imagination, the garb becomes 
fantastic but no less attractive. In his concep- 
tion, classical was apparently synonymous with 
savage; toga and tunic, stola and sandals are 
much in evidence, but here and there a European 
coif, surmounted by a somewhat Turkish turban, 
varies the possible monotony of classicism. 

In the central background lies Karakakoa 
Bay, where are anchored the Discovery and the 
Resolution. But the scene depicted here is in 
marked contrast to the pastoral peacefulness of 











The death of Captai 


back. 

The paper is 
almost surely of 
French origin, 
and may be dated 
in the last decade 
of the Eighteenth 
Century. The 
scenic part is in 
eleven consecu- 
tive strips, each 
about eight feet 
long, and when 
fitted together the 
whole scene is 
just short of 
twenty feet wide. 
In addition, there 
is a dado and a frieze intended to run at the top. 
and the bottom of the scenic strips. Each strip is 
made up of small squares of paper. 

The entire set is to-day in as perfect condi- 
tion as when it was first made. The color blocks 
were well keyed when the printing was done, and 
the excellence of the drawing, combined with the 
fresh green of the foliage and the vivid 
splashes of color in the costumes and the flowers, 
and the attractive pictorial quality of the whole, 
makes this wall-paper exceptional, not alone as 
an example of a vanished style, but for its intrin- 
sic charm. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of the museum 
authorities, and especially to Mr. Jayne, for much 
of the foregoing information. 

Henry Lonccope. 





n Cook. 
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A STORE INTERIOR OF EXTRAORDINARY BEAUTY 


A display of Renaissance furniture in the City of Paris Decorative Studios, San Francisco, in the recent 
California Furniture Week. 














Pair of side - tables 

inlaid with satinwood 

in the style of Mep- 
pelwhite. 








Commode in the style of the Brothers Adam. 
Decorated by William Hamilton, R. A. 











EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF SATINWOOD 





TRE Uses OF 


HERE is not a more beautiful material used 

in the manufacture of furniture than satin- 
wood. True, it will never be a popular wood; 
first, because it is too delicate and impractical for 
general use; second, because of the richness and 
brilliancy of its color, it can be used only sparing- 
ly, and then in an environment created especially 
for it. But to a limited degree, it 
has been used as inlay in such 
large pieces as secretaries, cabi- 
nets, and sideboards, giving to the 
article in which it is used a re- 
markable beauty. 

For some reason or other, 
satinwood did not come into use 
in Europe until much later than 
the other 
rare woods 
brought 
from the 
East. It attained its greatest 
popularity during the last two 
decades of the Eighteenth 
Century. At this time, a taste 
for delicate ‘construction was 
evident everywhere, and satin- 
wood was particularly valued 
because, by its color, it gave 
weight and seeming strength 
to the spindley legs of cabi- 
nets, sewing tables, small 
desks, etc., in which it was 
used. Also, the Adam Brothers 
had educated the public to 
polychromy, and 
gave a desirable note of color. It became popular 
also because it formed the best background for 
painted decoration. The use of this wood in any 
way, except as inlays, seems to have been origi- 
nated by Chippend+le. In Hareweed House there 
were pieces dating from 1765, several years 
earlier than the period when satinwood’s use be- 


inlay. 


satinwood 
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Dressing table, satinwood 


Made about 
1790. 


SATINWOOD 


came general, and Shearer, Sheraton and Heppel- 
white produced pieces of this material. 

The finest satinwood came from Central and 
Southern India and from Ceylon. Later, another 
variety was found in the West Indies, but this 
had a much coarser grain and a much targer 
figure. 


When the wood is first cut, it exudes an 
aromatic scent, and its color is 
light yellow. After exposure to 
the air, it takes on beautiful yolden 
brown tones, combined with 
shades of sienna and orange. 

In early days, the unsettled 
condition of the country prevented 
its extensive use in America. Only 
a few pieces of this wood were 
im ported 
and these 
pieces, 
found in 
Maryland and Virginia and 
other sections of the South. 
were mostly used in panels 
with the mahogany bandings 
and rarely with any elaborate 
painting. In America, maple 
took the place of satinwood, 
and although it never equaled 
it in color tones, its use was 
fairly satisfactory. 

- A decorator who familiar- 
izes himself with this re- 
markable wood and its possi- 
bilities, will find places where 
furniture inlaid with it is 

more suitable to his color schemes than any other 

kind. As we have said before, this wood is not 
serviceable for general use, but in formal rooms, 
it may be included in the furnishings, and will 
give a desirable note of rich and delicate color. 

The pieces illustrating this article are typical of 

the way satinwood was used. 








“EARLY AMERICAN BOTTLES AND 
FLASKS.” 
TEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER has con- 
tributed a very valuable book to the literature 
of antique furnishings in his new volume, “Early 
American Bottles and Flasks.” Antique dealers 
and antique departments in the furnishing shops 
are now interested in the fascinating lure of early 
American glassware, which subject was in vears 
past regarded as simply a fad. To-day it is re- 
garded as a study, and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, ever jealous of its dignity, has opened up 
a department for the collection of these examples, 
because bottle making was in the early days not 
so much an industry as an art. All bottles prior 
to 1850 were made by hand, and the skill of the 
craftsman was manifested in the innumerable de- 
signs produced. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer’s book is remarkably 
well prepared and well illustrated, and it cannot 
fail to be indispensable to everyone interested in 
this subject. 





THE GOULD FLAT ROD INCREASINGLY 
POPULAR. 
LTHOUGH the Gould flat rod has been on 
the market but a short time, Charles W. 
Ellis, vice-president of the Gould-Mersereau Co., 
stated recently that of all the devices his firm 
has brought out, there was not one that showed 
as rapid increase in sales as the Gould rod. 
Among other features incorporated in this 
rod are interchangeable brackets, each one being 
right or left. The rod is reversible and inter- 
changeable; the lock is automatic and rigid. 
Extension inserts are provided, and the de- 
vice is offered in non-corroding, non-oxidizing 
satino finish of exceptional attractiveness. 


ROM the Bristol Co. comes an interesting 
folder illustrating about thirty of their choice 
reproductions of antique furniture, some of 
which are upholstered. The Bristol Co. specialize 
in creating reproductions which are faithful 
copies in every detail of the genuine antique. 











Mahogany bureau inlaid with satinwood veneer. Gift of 
Mrs. Russell Sage to Metropolitan Museum. See text, 
page 69. 














ADVERTISING CEDAR CHESTS. 
Fears of lithograph display hangers is be- 

ing issued by G. S. Stewart Co. in the inter- 
est of their line of “Safe-Seal” cedar chests. 

These are sent to their customers and should 
prove of considerable value in suggesting to the 
public the gift of cedar chests for Christmas. 

The one that we have just received is highly 
illuminated in colors representing Uncle Sam 
congratulating Santa Claus on the unique values 
of his load of gifts—cedar chests. 





A NEW DRAPERY SHOP. 
HE Royal Drapery Shoppe, 1815 Myrtle 
Street, Erie, Pa., is a high-class store recently 
opened by F. Howard Thorne. Mr. Thorne was 
formerly with McCreery & Co., of New York 
and Pittsburgh, and is specializing in draperies 
and decorative goods, lamp-shades, etc. 





SUGGESTED USE FOR DECALCOMANIA. 
HE National Decalcomania Co., Philadelphia, 
are making transfers, frequently called de- 

calcomanias, that are used very successfully for 

trade marks on talking machines, pianos, elec- 
trical equipments, automobile appliances, even 
window signs, breakfast sets, trays, and other 
purposes. They could also be used very effective- 





A NEW DRAPERY FABRIC. 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by Nathan & 
Cohen Co., Inc., New York, that they now 

have ready for delivery “Soie Maillette,” a silk net 

fabric in 36-inch and 50-inch widths, and in a 

wide variety of drapery shades. This concern 

also has a large line of voiles, marquisettes and 

jacquard marquisettes. One of the latter is a 

12-inch repeat of unusual pattern. 





TRIMMING FIRM MOVES. 
IRSCHBERG, SCHUTZ & CO., importers 
and manufacturers of upholstery and lamp- 

shade trimmings, etc., announce their removal 
during the month of December to larger quarters 
at 268-276 Fourth Avenue, northwest corner of 
Twenty-first Street. At their new address this 
firm will have greatly augmented facilities. 





RALPH M. LEVEY CO. SALESFORCE. 
HE salesforce of the Ralph M. Levey Co. 
- consists of E. Goldner, who travels the West- 
ern territory; Robert Neumeyer, Southern terri- 
tory; Harry Reich, Coast, and E. Stern, Brook- 
lyn. Many good decorative fabrics have been 
added to the present collection of the firm. 





ly on simple furniture if a little thought 
were given to the application of the de- 


Extremely clever cut-out displaying Colonial drapery fabrics, 


issued by Marshall Field & Co. 





signs. 





ADVICE TO WALL-PAPER 
TRAVELERS. 


OLLOWING is an excerpt from the 
literature sent out to members by 
John H. Whitwell, president, Wall- 
Paper Travelers’ Association: “The wall- 
paper business can be advertised just as 
successfully as hundreds of other lines of 
business are being advertised to-day, even 
tho ‘it may be different,’ and we should 
instil that idea into our customers and en- 
courage them to advertise Wall-Paper, 
Not How Cheap, but How Good. 


N JANUARY 1, Friedman Bros. 

will show their new line of mirrors, 
picture frames and art objects at their 
New York showroom. A. L. Parker will 
show the line on the road. 

The collection this year will contain 
a number of unusual pieces. 
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‘ESTABLISHED 1868 


SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR CO. | 














The Rugs 


uite naturally the rug sw 
ae furniture. hs together 





“Better Homes Week’’ 


Focuses Your Attention Not So Much Upon the Home 
Needs Themselves, as Upon the Most Effective Manner of 
Using Them in Making the Home More Attractive 


EAUTY, ref culture, educating ourselves to an appreciation of the better 


things—these are the things that develop us upward, make our lives moze worth 
while and are reflected in our homes and community. 





urnishings must blend, 
tant that the rug should bs chosen with \ 

Our Rug department offers every facility for the 
selection of the pi rugs for the various rooms Assort- 
ments are large—the d ui 
the rugs beyond question. 

The very best rug of domestic manufacture is the Wil- 
ton. It combines in the highest degree, longevit 
design and richness of coloring. It is a constant 
failing joy and lends to the room's tone of unobtrusive re- 
finement characteristic of the best homes. 

In the rugs 
factory for li 





of medium nothing more satis. 
ving room, li! or dining room than a good 
Axminster. It is the all rug for every day use and is 
shown in a great variety of patterns, in pleasing colors. 


Both velvet and Axminster rugs with plain centers and 
cr borders are largely used—and use is not con. 
finet to any particular room. Chenille rugs also make desir. 
able floor coverings, especially for bedrooms. 

The neutral tones of these plain color rugs make them 
easily adaptable to any color scheme. 


the sun room we might suggest a rug of fiber or 
and centers 


Pictures and Mirrors 


After fos i plan the deal oe ae Sagas 
and draperies in place, the final touchies to the fur- 
nishings are still necessary 

Here again we offer the opportunity of selection 
from a very large collection . 


If yam dizeedy have the pigtures and erish them framed 
ina way, we have all the facilities for doing this 
orname: 


il 


os. Shege ee 
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ties upon the subject of ‘* 
These lectures will include not only the 


means children. They early furnishings but will also give attention tv 
absorb its refining influence. It estab- | the matter of correct dress, and to the out. 
Lt 4, eile Siemans of tho heme-Se banras 
the foundation for tbe | artistic. : cod oven to ths ciyie of erchisastare best 

Rooch is a ively a city of es = a 
homes. It is proud to be so known. "pat ? al of theteigtare the home loving 
ly, and so it is impor- | these homes, attractive as they may be, | people of are most cordially in 

profit in many instances by a better | vited. 
cedarmandang on the part of thes owner as “Better Homes 
~ J ed ** our Home 

hility of ay A Furniture, Curtains, 
4 the Chamber of on Mon- | and Wall Paper, Picture and 
day, Tuesday, Wednesda: and Thursday, vi departments—stand ready to co- 
y, beauty of | November 7th to 10th a series of pg AD. Ee —— 

never | lectures, accompanied practical ex- | you things 

a hibits, will be given by authori. | comfort, the beauty, the attractiveness of 


‘eg your home and ae Seas Sy 





given less 
stability and beauty. It is the /urniture 
that saablan you to thoroughly va) it than the Wall Paper. Because certain 
attractiveness and torest relax in the color or design is attractive and appeals it 
environment created by the Wall | is chosen without the 


Rugs and the Pictures. north, east, south or west. 
Ee cities of fraitare, Beis.net some. | room ova 

in the choice of . not some. ‘ail utter] 

thing to be selected at random and set ° 4 

down in a room without previous planning 


into Toom’s and conse 
And so furnitare should be selected by | quently -its selection should be made after 
some one who Knows and appreciates the | careful thought, before the other furnish. 
necessity of harmony in the room's fur- | ings if the best results are to be obtained. 
cea lence of « parliouier ductge ond Few people are qualified to choose 
whe can tel you where and how to tabe correctly the wall paper that would look 
advantage of best on their walls. A knowledge of color 
The “Little Gray Home’’—our fur. harmony and ‘the effect of light upon 
nished apartment, on Third Floor, is fur. various colors is necessary if we would 
te cf eae ale eee have the best rebults—and that is where 
bilities of certain furniture, as - 
well as to lay $0 advantage the othe —— 
furftishings home. You it | allow 
and epjoyable to spend a little Our representative will be glad to call 
time in through it. upon you, in your home, if you so desire, 
In whatever room you may be planning | talk over with you your plans and assist 
to use new furniture—whether it be a you in the selection of the paper Further. 


And let us add that we do a great deal different treatment and 
ae whether it be a plain wall that 
our furniture rooms. / or a figured 
Saw some pareuar EL, VEN ete nase ee 
ae comabaon at h’ Thi, is \\ our ‘stock of Wall Papers is 
furniture desire adequate to supply all your re- 
aa ao T Al h \ quirements and with our ex. 
web yen end euny We WH Rast any papers we may 
with out . 1 any 
—F- F | f. | for you will fit 
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The Curtains and Draperies 

“The windows are the eyes of the home, with which it 

looks out upon the street aad garden, and upon whore treat- 

ment the general effect of the house from the outsido, upon 
dependent. 


and Drapery department we have men 


who for years have been devoting their time to this art. 
They can be of great assistance to you itt carrying out 
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A CLEVER ADVERTISEMENT PROMOTING THE HOME 
IDEA 


BETTERMENT 


Sce text on opposite page. 











N EVERY city 

and town in the 
United States, 
dealers in  uphol- 
stery goods, furniture and 
furnishings, could materi- 
ally improve their business 
if they would only get to- 
gether in a co-operative 
pub:icity campaign. We all know what 
the silk men did in New York last year 
wit!) their Silk Show. By co-operat- 
ing, they accomplished what a number of them 
couldn’t have accomp'ished by individual effort. 
By co-operation, they induced 18,000 people to 
crowd into the Grand Central Palace every dav 
for a week. 

California Furniture Week, described in 
last month’s UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR D ‘co- 
RATOR, is another example of what can be do by 
intelligent co-operation. 

We know what the 
department stores are 
doing with their annual 
white goods sales, and 
what the lace and em- 
broidery people are ac- 
compiishing by concerted 


A HOME BETTERMENT 
CAMPAIGN 









upon a certain week 
and all bend their ener- 
gies to making this 
week a success, that it 
would serve as an ad- 
vertising stimulus to which the public would 
generously respond. 

He suggested that during this week the stores 
should all show new goods, and not attempt to 
run sales. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, also 
approved of the idea, and W. D. Fraser wrote 
that he would be glad to co-operate with dealers 
in their city. 

D. C. Theall, of R. H. White & Co., Bos- 
ton, was in favor of it. 

Rothschild & Co., Chicago, wrote in detail, 
through W. B. Leddy: “The success of a move- 
ment of this kind would depend largely upon co- 
operation from the furniture, floor covering and 
upholstery lines throughout the entire city. An 

advertising campaign, 





‘\\ conducted by State Street 
\ Y stores alone, wou'd have 
\ limited influence. In 


order to insure satisfac- 
tory results, all kindred 
lines must be involved. 
This means organization.” 

Joel Gutman & Coa., 





— 





effort toward focusing 
public attention at specific 

° antties 
periods. 


Some time ago we 
discussed the matter of a 
Home Betterment Week 
with a number of firms. 
The idea, in brief, was 
that local dealers should 
organize for a concerted drive with possibly the 
slogan, “Better Homes for Better Citizenship ;” 
that they display for this week posters in the win- 
dows and showrooms of their stores full of the 
power of suggestion, and that their advertising 
should all concentrate upon this subject. One 
week in the Spring and one week in the Fall could 
be selected for the drive, and with most of the 
trade in a city vigorously emphasizing this idea, 
the public would be strongly influenced. 

Ek. C. Farrington, of the Shepard Stores, 
Boston, believed that if the dealers would agree 
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A publicity campaign for Home Better- 

ment conducted by manufacturers and 

retailers all over the country would 

immediately arrest the attention of the 

public and help to loosen its purse 
strings 


Baltimore; the Gilchrist 
Co., Boston; Bernheimer 
Bros., Baltimore; Joseph 
G. Darlington & Co., 
Philadelphia; Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia, and 
innumerable other firms all 
endorse the idea, but it has remained for Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr, of Rochester, N. Y., to take the 
initiative, not only through their advertising and 
displays, but through lectures, given by Ross 
Crane, during the week of November 7, which 
they devoted to the subject. 

During the week, lectures were given by Mr. 
Crane and Miss Evelyn Hansen, and so much 
publicity was given the subject and so much in- 
terest aroused that the business of the firm simply 
boomed. 


(Continued on page 92b.) 























ILLUSTRATIONS FROM AN INTERESTING BOOK ON 
HOME DECORATION 


Courtesy Dodd, Mead & Co. See text on opposite page. 





AN INTERESTING BOOK ON HOME 
DECORATION. 
VERYONE interested in interior decoration, 
whether professionally or otherwise, will 
note with interest the appearance of a book, en- 
titled “The Art of Home Decoration,” by Mary 
Harrod Northend, the author of “Colonial Homes 
and Their Furnishings,” “Historic Homes of 
New England,” etc. The author’s reputation as 
a conscientious student of her subject and as a 
woman of excellent taste, along decorative lines, 
is too well known to need mentioning here. 

In “The Art of Home Decoration,” she be- 
gins with entrances and hallways, and carries the 
reader through the house, giving a chapter to 
every kind of room and many other chapters to 
important ac- 


with good taste in the selection of subjects. 
“The Art of Home Decoration” is published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 





FOREIGN COMPETITION IN AMERICAN 
DESIGNS. 
MM“ UFACTURERS are becoming very 
much disturbed over the possibility of 
European competition in the reproduction of 
American designs. 

At a recent meeting, a prominent carpet 
manufacturer stated openly that conditions were 
such in Europe that carpets and other fabrics 
could, of course, be made more cheaply than in 
America, and while a tariff bill might cope with 
the situation under ordinary conditions, it would 
not cope with 





cessories to the 
decoration of 
the rooms, 

An _inter- 
esting chapter 
is one on hard- 
ware, a subject 
not usually 
treated in 
books of this 
character. As 
the author 
says, “ Hard- 
ware is the 
jewelry of the 
home, and to 
be in good 
taste it must be 
of simple de- 
sign; if it de- 
parts from this 
standard, the result is usually ostentation or 
meaningless eccentricity.” 

“Walls and Their Treatment” explains the 
general uses of all types of papers for wall deco- 
rations. It is a comprehensive study of the re- 
quirements of the decorator on this subject. 

A useful chapter is “Covering the Radiator,” 
suggesting ways of beautifying this usually un- 
lovely but necessary fixture. Also of value is the 
chapter entitled, “Chintz for Color Scheme.” 

Fireplaces are dealt with, as are screens, 
gilded furniture, painted furniture, sun rooms, 
corners, and the value of glass doors. 

As interesting as the text are the numerous 
illustrations which decorate the book. The 
author is a photographer of exceptional skill and 
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The wall treatment in teakwood with white plaster frieze, 
which brings out vividly the beauty of the furnishings. 


a condition 
that has recent- 
ly developed. 
He said that 
he had a posi- 
tive knowledge 
that popular 
American- 
made designs 
in carpets were 
being sys- 
tematically re- 
produced on 
the other side 
with a view to 
direct competi- 
tion with 
American 
owners. 

“There is 
no tariff law,” 
said he, “that can check this. Protection can 
only be had through a special design law. Asa 
rule, the European manufacturer is a man of 
reputation, but war conditions in some lines of 
manufacture have stultified trade ethics. And I 
know that in carpets, certain mill men abroad are 
preparing to reproduce the latest good-selling 
American designs. 

“Some of the silk manufacturers have al- 
ready experienced a similar problem in the repro- 
duction of American-made designs in Japan. 
Time was when Europe alone suffered by the 
American practice of design piracy, but, as far 
as the carpet trade is concerned, the ‘system’ 
threatens to shift to the other side of the water, 
and that is a subject we have got to think about.” 








PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


The new business home of Frederick M. 
Gilberd, interior decorator, on Sutter Street, near 
Mason, San Francisco, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, and a move will be made shortly from 
the present quarters on Powell Street. 

F. T. Field, Western representative of Mar- 
shall Field & Co., was a recent arrival in San 
Francisco, where the Pacific Coast offices of this 
concern are located. 

The Arabian Nights Studio has succeeded to 
the business of S. S. Sarna, 1963 Union Street, 
San Francisco, and has moved to downtown 
quarters at 370 Geary Street. A specialty is made 
of Oriental rugs and East Indian art goods. 

Martin & Frederick, interior decorators, 
have moved their studio to Sutter and Gough 
streets, San Francisco, where a splendid shop 
has been opened. 

William D. McCann has completed the deco- 
rative work in the new Granada Theater, San 
Francisco, declared to be the finest theater in the 
West. The Spanish-Colonial style of architec- 
ture employed was inspired by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition and made pos- 
sible the use of many art treasures in the interior 
decorations. Some of the curtains cannot be 
duplicated, having been made by Belgian looms 
that were destroyed in the war. 

F. J. Harper, manager of the decorative de- 
partment of the White House, San Francisco, is 
making a buying trip to New York. 

Joseph Tresch, who recently entered the 
business field on his own account as manufactur- 
ers’ representative, has secured space in the Fur- 
niture Exchange, San Francisco. He left late in 
November for the southern part of the state on 
his first road trip since making the new connec- 
tions. 





The Furniture Manufacturers’ Association 
of Los Angeles has moved its headquarters to the 
American Bank Building. 

Spiegelman Bros. & Soronow, manufactur- 
ers of upholstered furniture, 742 East Clinton 
Street, Los Angeles, have erected a two-story ad- 
dition to the plant, increasing their floor space 
more than 300 per cent. 

Work is to be commenced at once on the 
erection of the first unit of the new Fifth Street 
Store at Los Angeles. The new building will 
adjoin the present structure and will be erected 
in three units, so that business will not be inter- 
fered with at any time. 





A. J. Mesquit, who has been engaged in the 
furniture business at Santa Maria, Cal., for 
almost twenty years, is erecting a new business 
home in that city. 

The Paris Drapery Shop, of San Diego, has 
sold its Los Angeles branch to Herwig & Cul- 
lingham, who are operating it under the former 
name. 

The Barbe-McKenzie Corp., of New York, 
has established a branch at 618 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. 

Leon Dezert, well known in the Pacific 
Coast decorative trade, is now representing the 
Pasadena Furniture Co., at Los Angeles. 

The Blue Moon Gift Shop has been opened 
in the Reed Block, at Twenty-second Street and 
Broadway, Oakland, under the management of 
Mrs. Edna Galvin. 

The Frederick Smith Furniture Co., of San 
Mateo, which conducts a large drapery section, 
will open a branch store at Burlingame early in 
1922. 

A five-story building, to be occupied by the 
Gilchrist Furniture Co., will be erected at 
Twentieth Street and Broadway, Oakland. 

The L. H. Schrader Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Richmond, Cal., with a capital stock of 
$250,000, the incorporators being L. H. Schrader, 
T. H. De Lap, William Barry, H. M. Schrader 
and R. E. Slattery, all of Richmond. Two furni- 
ture stores are operated in that city. 

Barker Bros., Los Angeles, who enjoy the 
distinction of being one of the largest home fur- 
nishing concerns in the entire country, will 
occupy the new Cutts Building on Spring Street, 
between Seventh and Eighth, as soon as this 
structure is in a completed form. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





PLANNING NEW DRAPERY DEPT. 

N OR before March 1, Frank & Seder, of 

Pittsburgh, will open a drapery and floor 
covering department. 

The department, which will occupy the entire 
sixth floor, has been leased to the S. P. Brown 
Co., in whose name all buying will be done, and 
to whom all goods will be charged ; but the retail- 
ing will be done in the name of Frank & Seder. 
The buyer is M. S. Kimmel, who occupied a simi- 
lar capacity with Tiedtke Bros. in Toledo, where 
Mr. Brown was merchandise manager. 

Mr. Kimmel and Mr. Brown are now in the 
market for goods. Their buying headquarters 
are the Affiliated Retafl Stores, 1372-Broadway. 
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SIMPLE CURTAINS AND FLOWERED WALL-PAPER 
CREATE A DELIGHTFUL ATMOSPHERE IN THIS 
BEDROOM 
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The floral paper in the lower left-hand corner is the em- 











DISTINCTIVE AMERICAN WALL-PAPERS 
damask. Courtesy The Robert Graves Co. 


The paper in the upper left-hand corner is a flock paper, conventional in pattern but well executed; next is 


chintz pattern suitable for small rooms and bedrooms. 
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bodiment of good design and coloring, and the paper beside it successfully imitates the appearance of a silk 


























HE man who sells wall-paper at retail has one 
of two courses open to him in the conduct 
of his business. He can sell wall-paper alone or 
he can sell wall-paper plus service. In other 
words, he can concentrate his efforts on passing 
over the counter as many yards of wall-paper, 
regardless of quality, as he can persuade people 
to buy, or he can strive to interest his public in 
wall-paper as a wall decoration, give them the 
benefit of his knowledge of color, of design, and 
of suitability, thereby increasing the prestige of 
wall-paper and eventually profiting by that pres- 
tige himself. 
If there is anything the matter with the wall- 
paper trade—and there are 
many who say that it is not on 





QUALITY OR ROLLAGE IN WALL-PAPER? 





then, this endeavor to manufacture and retail 
cheap papers which at present manufacturing 
costs, cannot be of high quality? 

It is a reasonable statement to say that there 
are thousands of people in the United States 
whose walls are covered with paint instead of 
wall-paper because, at some time, they were per- 
suaded by a wall-paper dealer who cared nothing 
for quality, to buy an unsuitable paper which, 
once on their walls, irritated them, and in the end 
turned them against wall-paper. If the wall- 
paper dealer is to survive, he must adopt the 
modern principle in business, which is to sell serv- 
ice as well as goods. He must try not to give the 
public what it asks for or thinks 
it wants, but to give it papers 





the plane of efficiency and 
prosperity enjoyed by kindred 








that are suitable, that embody 
in their make-up, good designs 





industries—it is because too 
many dealers have adopted the 
first course. They have treated 
the selling of wall-paper as a 
purely commercial proposition 
instead of giving to their busi- 
ness a semi-professional tone 
achieved by offering patrons 
genuine and valuable service 
together with the wares they 
sell. It must be admitted that 
in many instances the blame for this short-sighted- 
ness on the part of the wall-paper dealer is due 
to the manufacturer. There are firms whose 
salesmen go on the road and sell rollage only, giv- 
ing their customers no incentive to consider qual- 
ity but confining their selling arguments solely to 
questions of price. Wall-paper, even the most 
expensive, is very much cheaper than any other 
wall covering of anywhere near equal beauty. 
There is hardly a home-maker anywhere whose 
custom is worth having who cannot afford to 
cover his walls with paper of good quality. Why, 


homes. 
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The people of to-day take a 
vital and intelligent interest 
in the furnishings of their 


The dealer who can- 
not or will not supply quality 
soon loses their custom. 


and artistic coloring. He must 
train himself so that he knows 
what papers are needed to meet 
certain conditions, and he must 
try to bring into his shop an at- 
mosphere of professionalism. 

For another thing, he must 
learn to display his good pa- 
pers, set them up in some way 
so that their beauties are evi- 
dent, and he must make the 
interior of his shop a pleasant place for people 
of good taste to be in. A decorator whose studio 
interior looked like a storeroom for old furniture 
—and how many wall-paper shops do look like 
wall-paper store houses ?—would never survive. 
For that reason, decorators spend thousands of 
dollars in decorating their own places so that 
which they have to sell may be seen in a pleasant 
setting. 

And manufacturers can do a great deal to 
foster the prosperity of the industry by impress- 
ing upon their salesmen the necessity of interest- 








ing their customers in the better grade goods 
rather than the cheap stuff which is suitable for 
no room in the world, and should never have been 
manufactured. When the wall-paper dealer and 
the manufacturer realize that popular taste in the 
United States has improved immeasureably in the 
last two decades and that the present-day public 
will no longer ignorantly purchase bad designs 
and bad coloring, no matter how cheaply they are 
sold, they will see the way clear to making the 
manufacture and sale of wall-paper one of the 
most profitable and interesting of businesses. 
Many manufacturers and retailers are already 
doing their utmost to sell quality rather than 
price. 





AN ENLARGED SHOWROOM. 
MONG the recent important improvements in 
showrooms, that of the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corp. stands out conspicuously. Up to within 
the past month or so, their salésroom has occupied 
the west half of the second floor, facing 50 feet 
on Fifth Avenue, the balance of the floor, which 
extends 200 feet through to Broadway, having 
been used for shipping and stock. They have 
now devoted this entire sweep of floor space, 50 x 
200 feet, into one showroom. 
This gives them as complete a layout as it 
is possible to imagine, covering over 10,000 square 
feet. The showroom is decorated in neutral grey, 





an excellent background for the display of their 
color stuffs. Along the Twenty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue frontage is arranged as- 
semblage departments for the display of goods 
and sales. The private offices of the firm are 
nearer the Broadway end. Mr. Elliott’s depart- 
ment is in the corner of Broadway and Twenty- 
second Street. There also is their experimenta- 
tion department, where new designs are de- 
veloped and color combinations evolved. 

The floor above is taken over for stockroom 
and shipping, and is equipped with every modern 
device for handling and shipping stock. All in 
all, the firm’s premises occupy 20,000 square feet. 





A BOOK FOR HOME MAKERS. 

HE Orinoka Mills have published a book for 

public distribution, showing their line of sun- 
fast and tub-fast fabrics. Not only are modern 
drapery styles illustrated, but they are reproduced 
in color, and will suggest to the home maker 
many new and interesting arrangements of the 
Orinoka Mills fabrics. 

The text of this book is instructive to a de- 
gree. Besides setting forth the accepted prin- 
ciples of correct draping, it includes definite in- 
structions in the handling of materials which are 
explicit and concise. 


A section of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp.’s enlarged showroom. 

















LoBENSTEIN—Jesse Lobenstein, with Emden 
& Wormser, recently experienced a severe acci- 
dent at his place of business. He was struck by 
the freight elevator and sustained a seven-inch 
scalp wound. We are glad to report that Mr. 
Lobenstein is recovering from his injuries and 
will return to his duties in the near future. 

MULQUEEN—Sinon Mulqueen, who for a 
number of years was assistant to James Munro 
in the upholstery department of James McCreery 
& Co., has been placed in charge of the depart- 
ment. 

BarRTLETT—William C. Bartlett, well known 
New York upholstery buyer, has joined Lord & 
Taylor’s upholstery department as an assistant to 
Mr. Kahle, starting on his new duties on Novem- 
ber 28. 

Harris—David G. Harris, formerly of the 
firm of Harris & Wheeler, and for many years 
with the Gould-Mersereau Co., is now covering 
the New England territory for Oliver & Kauf- 
man, Inc. 

BuLLarp-—Ralph L. Bullard, formerly in the 
decorating business on Boylston Street, Boston, is 
now in charge of the interior decorating depart- 
ment at the C. F. Hovey Co. 

MattE—Thomas S. Matte has recently en- 
larged the drapery department of the Bon 
Marché Co., Lowell, Mass., and is showing a 
unique display of draperies and curtains. 





Younc—R. B. Young Jr., for many years 
financial secretary to Wm. D. McCann, of San 
Francisco, has become an officer and stockholder 
in the John Holtzclaw Co. 

Moore—H. R. Moore, who recently covered 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana for Fred Butter- 
field & Co., Inc., has succeeded S. S. Einstein as 
St. Louis representative for this concern. 


Brown—Alfred L. Brown has _ recentiv 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND 








SELLERS 


opened a studio at 17b Irving Avenue, Atlantic 
City, N. J., for the teaching of perspective draw- 
ing, technical illustrating and color sketching. 

FuertH—Wm. B. Fuerth, interior deco- 
rator, New York, has removed to 10 East Forty- 
third Street. 

Apams—A. Adams, president of the Derry- 
vale Linen Co., Inc., went West last month. visit- 
ing some of the trade and studying conditions. 


Dawkins—W. D. Dawkins, a director of 
Arthur Sanderson & Sons, Ltd., the London wall- 
paper and cretonne manufacturers, has been a 
recent visitor to this city. 

EricKson—A. W. Erickson, of the Erickson 
Co., has been honored by election to the presi- 
dency of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agents. Mr. Erickson has been signally 
successful in his agency business and has not only 
won the respect of his clients but the respect and 
confidence of his confreres. 

WINGERT—E., J. Wingert, of the drapery de- 
partment of the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., expects 
to leave shortly after January 1, on a special trip 
with an exhibit of their Elandes fabrics, hand and 
machine printed, for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing before the trade the various uses to whici 
Loeb & Schoenfeld printed fabrics can be ap- 
plied. The firm are showing some remarkable 
effects in their new hand-blocked designs, and 
these will be a strong feature of the exhibit he is 
to present. 

E.tis—Mrs. Chas. W. Ellis, wife of the 
vice-president of the Gould-Mersereau Co., is a 
member of a party making a private car trip to 
San Francisco, Mexico City, New Orleans and 
other points, as guests of a railroad executive. 
Mr. Ellis accompanied the party as far as Albany 
and expects to meet them at New Orleans on the 


(Continued on page 92b.) 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on opposite page. 





MODERN UPHOLS TERING 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from November UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


*Copyright, 1921, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE back is then lightly double-stuffed with 
* the edges shaped up and stitched, as shown in 
Fig. 69. Following this, a layer of hair is placed 
over all the back and woven into a compact mass, 
as in Fig. 70. The back at this stage may be cov- 
ered with muslin if desired, but inasmuch as the 
down-filled cushion is sewn to the stitched edge, 
the under muslin may be dispensed with, allowing 
the cushion itself to provide covering for the hair. 
It is important that the shape of the stitched edge 
should be kept to a uniform curve, rounding off 
at the top of the chair and finishing just even 
with the curve of the side post at A, Fig. 70. 

This shape should be the same on both sides 
of the chair, and when the upholstering has 
reached the stage already described, a pattern of 
the outline of the back, from B to A, and of the 
stitched edge from A to C of the same figure, is 
drawn on a piece of cardboard, see Fig. 71. The 
line A to C will be the under part of the down 
cushion and the side border of the cushion must 
‘ollow this line without any deviation. Therefore, 
with the outline A—-C drawn on the cardboard as 
a pattern, proceed to lay out the dimensions of 
the border of the cushion, as indicated in Fig. 72. 

In the case we are illustrating, the bcrder 
of the cushion at its deepest part is two inches, 
and this dimension is marked off on the card- 
board, Fig. 72, and the edge of the cushion is 
sketched diminishing toward the top and finishing 
at A in a graceful curve, as shown in Fig. 73. 

The back and front of the cushion is cut 
to fit the curves of the pattern shown in Fig. 73A, 
also the other borders indicated in this diagram. 
Interior partitions are provided at least a half 
inch deeper than the outside borders, and the 
down cover is assembled according to the dimen- 
sions determined in Fig. 73. 

The various sections of the cushion are 
filled, as already indicated in a previous chapter, 
and the completed cushion is sewn to the stitched 
edges, as shown in Fig. 74. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the im- 
portance of shaping the cushion in this way, be- 
cause by no other plan is it possible to obtain a 
proper allowance on the borders of the down 
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casing and at the same time avoid objectionable 
wrinkles when the filled cushion is attached to the 
stitched foundation. 

Having reached the stage shown in Fig. 74, 
measurements are taken of the back, and the 
covering planned accordingly. 

The main covering indicated by the letter E 
in Fig. 75 is cut to shape and pinned into place 
with tacking strips of muslin sewn at the points 
where the covering must reach through to the 
back for attaching (see Fig. 75), and the fullness 
of the rounding edge from B to A is taken up by 
overcasting the material with a stout stitching 
twine in such a way as to shirr the fullness on the 
stitches. 

The tighter the twine is pulled the more 
closely the fabric will be shirred and in this way 
the surplus fullness will be disposed of without 
the necessity of pleats. 

The fabric edge from D to A is pinned to the 
cushion temporarily while the shirring is being 
done to give it the proper shape. 

Another cardboard pattern of the back is 
now made, following the plan explained in con- 
nection with Fig. 71, and this pattern must have 
the true shape of the back as now outlined by the 
lines A, B, and D in Fig. 75, with tacking allow- 
ance added between A and B and stitching allow- 
ance between D and B. See also diagrams Figs. 
77 and 78. 

The covering, E, is now removed, and the 
other parts indicated in Fig. 78 are attached with 
such tacking strips as are necessary to draw be- 
tween the seat and back and the arms and back, 
and the covering assembled as a loose cushion 
cover shaped like Fig. 79. 

It will be noticed that the welt which is at- 
tached permanently from point D around to point 
A is made long enough to reach to the bottom of 
the chair. This extra length is provided so that 
the back of the chair may also be finished with a 
welt as indicated in our Fig. 57 and also in Fig. 
80. 

The covering, Fig. 81, is slipped on over 
the top of the back and pulled down into place. 
After all the edges have been tacked, it is back- 



















































































Details of modern upholstering. 


sewn from D to B, Fig. 80. The outside arms are. 
put on and the welt on the back edges carried 
down to the base of the chair, and finally the out- 
side back is back-tacked to the top rail, even with 
point A of the various figures, and then sewn to. 
the welt all around, making a finished appearance 
without any tacks being visible. See appearance: 
of outside back in Fig. 82. 

To avoid showing tacks above the shoulders. 
of the front legs, a piece of material is back- 
tacked above each leg, as shown in Fig. 83, and 
to this the bands are blind-sewn, the balance of 
the bands and linings being tacked beneath the 
rails, 

The seat cushion of this chair is made, in all. 
respects, the same as the cushion shown in the 
chair previously treated, with the addition that 
the front corners are shaped to fill out the spaces 
where the arms do not extend to the front edge- 
of the seat. 

We have already indicated in connection 
with the chair described in previous chapters the 
method of taking the pattern and the filling of the. 
cushion, and space need not here be taken to re~ 
peat the same instructions. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARTICLE II. 


Continuing the Discussion Begun in Last Month’s UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 
Concerning Certain Wasteful Practices Prevalent in the Trade. 


HE article in our last issue regarding the 

handling of samples has attracted consider- 
able attention and we have had a number of 
communications commending the policy of pre- 
serving these samples and suggesting means for 
doing so. 

“There is no doubt,” observes one corre- 
spondent, “that samples are costing manufactur- 
ers and jobbers alike a vast amount of money. 
Many people who receive them, waste them. As 
far as I am concerned, nothing that ever gets to 
me gets away from me, 
whether it is out of stock, a 
drop pattern, or not—it goes 
into my records. ; 

“Tf I sell a pattern and 
“discover afterwards that it is 
out of stock, it is just as 
necessary for me to know 
that as to know it is in stock. 

“I utilize the index files 
which come in cases 4 ft. high 
and 2 feet deep, and about 15 
inches wide. This one set of 
cases or filing cabinets gives 
accommodation for a tremen- 
dous collection of materials. 
The cards that it accommo- 
dates are 10 x 12 inches in 
size, and as the cabinet con- 
tains four drawers, each of l 
them 2 ft. deep, it can be 
readily understood that there 
is ample space here for a 
generous collection. 

“It is the same preserva- 
tion system that is utilized by 
the Metropolitan Museum in the filing of their 
photographs. 

“Throughout these boxes, my index cards 
show the classification—brocades, damasks, felts, 
leathers, velvets, tapestries, reps, casement cloths, 
cretonnes, etc. Samples are all cut about 3% 
inches by 2% inches. Thus I get nine samples 
to a sheet, leaving room for memoranda at the 
side, giving the name of the manufacturer’s 
trade term, his stock number, the amount I have 
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Style of cabinet used for sample 

filing by a prominent decorator. The 

card used is illustrated on the follow- 
ing page. 


ordered, the amount I have in stock, price or 
other information which I may wish to preserve. 
When a sample goes out of stock, I make a 
memorandum, thus enabling me to give a history 
of the material if it is again ordered by a cus- 
tomer. If it is a discontinued pattern, it is neces- 
sary for me to know that. 

“Of course, this system involves a destruc- 
tion of the individual books that I get from the 
individual manufacturer or jobber. All the ma- 
terials of a kind could go on to a card, no matter 
what their origin. It is a card 
system of materials, not of 
‘firms. It gives me not only 
the information I want, but it 
preserves definitely everything 
that is sent me. 

“That’s the serious 
trouble with sample distribu- 
tion. There is no waste in- 
volved if samples go to the 
man who can use them. The 
trouble is they go to men who 
have no system about them 
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and they get dusty, fly- 
specked, unuseable, and are 
thrown out. 











“T have no quarrel with 
the people who distribute 
samples, but I know the ma- 
jority of incompetents get no 
good out of them. They do 
not know how to use them. 
I have no more fear of this 
class of people who get 
samples and do not utilize 
them than a carpenter has for 
the competitor who doesn’t keep his tools sharp 
and doesn’t know how to use them. 

“I always feel sorry for the man who pays 
for the distribution of these samples. His expense 
is unjustified. There are some people that re- 
ceive so many samples that they treat them with 
absolute contempt. A book of velours will lay 
around the place till some salesman shows it to a 
customer; misplaces it, leaves it on one desk or 
another, until nobody knows where it is. 
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“It represents heavy investment, but in most 
cases a misdirected investment with no assurance 
of any returns. Samples are scattered by many 
firms simply on faith. Now that is all right, but 
why don’t they harness their faith to prac- 
ticability ?” 

From other decorators comes condemnation 
of the present system of giving away samples 
broadcast. Stimulated by the article appearing in 
last month’s UpHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECO- 
RATOR, Duncan Fraser expressed himself as being 
opposed to indiscriminate sample giving on the 
grounds that the cost to the manufacturer and 
jobber, in making up swatches in great numbers, 
indirectly reacts on the price of materials which 
he believes ought to carry no unnecessary over- 
head. He further voiced disapproval of the cus- 
tom because it 





charge for all sample books and to further in- 
vestigate the present system with a view to re- 
forming it. “Let them do as the Firth Carpet 
Co. does,” he said. “This firm charges me $5 for 
their swatches, and you can wager that with $5 
thus invested, I take good care to use and pre- 
serve them. I get value for my money.” 

Mr. Whybrow says that during the year he 
is offered innumerable sample books, but knowing 
the cost of them to the manufacturer, he accepts 
only such books as he feels he will have actual 
need of, amounting, as a rule, to about 10 per 
cent. of the books offered him. It is also his 
custom to return old books, thus giving the firm 
that issued them the opportunity of taking out 
the samples which are still alive and reusing them. 

In no other decorator’s studio have we seen 

so compact 





puts the deco- 
rator who car- 
ries his office 
under his hat, 
who has no 
capital in- 
volved in his 
business, on a 
par with the 
men who do 
carry stocks, 
who realize the 
value of even 
the smallest 
sample of ma- 
terial and there 








andat the same 
time so prac- 
tical a system 
for preserving 
and using 
samples. For 
the samples 
furnished him, 
Mr. Whybrow 
has had a cabi- 
net built es- 
pecially for 
them, and by 
an index sys- 
tem of his own 
invention, he is 
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fore take care 
of it. 

Mr. Fraser’s 
own system of caring for his samples is similar 
to that which we illustrated last month, except 
that instead of the samples being pasted on cards, 
they are grouped together in a large book, and 
we have Mr. Fraser’s word for it that he con- 
siders this book, systematized as it is, one of his 
most valuable assets. 

Another decorator whose views are similar 
to Mr. Fraser’s is Clarence Whybrow. 

He, too, believes that the samples, especially 
the expensive swatches, sometimes costing as high 
as $15, should be given only to a firm’s regular 
customers or to decorators of established reputa- 
tion whom the manufacturer knows will probably 
value the samples and order from them. He fur- 
ther suggests that the upholstery trade get to- 
gether and pass a resolution to make a nominal 


Card, 10 x 12, used with cabinet illustrated on page 85. 
samples with complete information about each. 


able at any 
time to instant- 
ly place his 
of any kind of 
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hands upen all firms’ samples 
fabric. 

Mr. Whybrow makes the generous offer to 
permit any decorator who is not satisfied with his 
own present system to come to his studio and ex- 
amine his system and have it explained to him. 

We have received a number of communica- 
tions on this subject, but we publish the two fol- 
lowing because they represent two types of trade, 
both dealing in their own way with the same sub- 
ject. One is from a popular priced merchandise 
store and the other from Horace Moran, the 
decorator. 

David C. Theall, of R. H. White & Co., Bos- 
ton, writes: 


We book all of the samples and record the num- 
bers on the margin leaf. During the season (every six 
(Continued on page 92b.) 
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LIGHT WALLS AND DRAPERIES USED IN CONJUNC- 
TION WITH MAHOGANY FURNITURE CREATE A 
PLEASINGLY BALANCED COLOR SCHEME 
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SHOW WINDOW TYPICAL OF CALIFORNIA FURNI- 
TURE WEEK 


Displays by the S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco, featuring furniture designed and manufactured in their own 
studios. 




















HOME FURNISHING ON 
THE INCREASE 





According to Roger W. Babson, Economic Analyst, the First Trades to Show a Revival Are: the 
Luxury Trades, Especially Those Dealing in Furs, Furniture and Furnishings. 


HERE never was a business subject that ap- 

peals so directly to the public as the business 

of home furnishing, and the retailer has great 

opportunities if he would only do more publicity 

work along constructive lines, instead of price 
lines and bargain lines. 

Every time you sell a thing—a chair or a pair 
of curtains, because of a markdown price, you 
have accomplished nothing but a temporary sale. 
Every time you sell the same thing, because of a 
furnishing argument, because of the sentiment 
of the home 2nd the practical value of the home 
environment, you are creating demand; the 
woman who buys because of her love of the sub- 
ject becomes a potential factor in the prosperity 
of the industry, where the price buyer buys 
without —enthusi- 
asm and with no 
incentive to buy 
more. 

An editorial in 
a Rochester paper 


Instead of the tendency being toward hotel 
and apartment life in the city, it is going the other 
way, and the big demand for porch furniture and 
hammocks and all the furnishings of a like char- 
acter show this conclusively. 

One of the purposes of the Better Home 
Week in Rochester was to bring “the American 
home back to the American people.” 

There is no doubt of the fact that there has 
been a growing tendency to drift away from the 
home, especially in the larger cities. There are 
several reasons. In some cities it is necessary to 
live within quick distance of one’s employment, 
and commutation is impractical. In many cases, 
the convenience of the city flat, even the cheap- 
est of flats, appeals to many people. Then there 
lazy people, 
childless __ people, 
hard-boiled towns- 
people and thou- 
sands who shrink 
from the intimacy 


are 





is authority for the 
statement “that at 
a recent meeting 
of hotel managers 
it was predicted 





of suburban resi- 
dence, to say noth- 
ing of the newly- 
weds, who get 
through with their 





that the home 
would be a thing of 
the past within the next twenty-five years, and 
that the people would be living in two-room apart- 
ments in hotels, where all the housework would 
be done by the hotel servants.” 

We can imagine that this thought would go 
over with wild applause at a meeting of hotel 
managers, but we doubt very much its realization. 

With the overcrowding in the cities, the 
home life of America is bound to be suburban. 
Time was when this thought appealed only to 
those who were bringing up children. To-day it 
is appealing to the athletic man as well as the 
athletic woman, to the golf player, the tennis 
player, and the man with the automobile, where 
he can have his own garage and get away from 
the big overhead expenses of the city. 
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“Suburban life is no longer a life of loneliness.” 


work without serv- 
ants in the city 
apartment. But in the long run, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, these same people, jaded 
and bored by the monotony and emptiness of the 
life, take a place they can call a home. 

The records of every paper in every city 
give evidence of this. Suburban realty activities 
around all large cities are on the increase, and 
this is due, not only to the awakened sentiment 
for the home, but to the practical fact that subur- 
ban life is no longer a life of loneliness, but in its 
golf and country clubs it makes for a social re- 
lationship that doesn’t exist in the city. 

So far, there has been no increased tendency 
to live in hotels and apartments, and Mr. Babson 
is undoubtedly correct in expecting a revival in 
“furs, furniture and furnishings.” 























SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 


SPRING SEASON, 


ABBOTT, A. THEO., & CO.—Herbert Gardner in charge of 
the New York salesrooms, eleventh floor, Clarendon Building, 
New York and vicinity, also New York Central and New 
England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle West and South; A. 
H. Faul, Pacific Coast territory; A. Theo. Abbott, the firm’s 
representative on the road. 

ART LAMP CO.—H. W. Sievers, New England States; L. 
L. Ruttenberg, Eastern States P. M. Allan, Metropolitan 
district, New York City; Irving A. Schwarz, New York and 
Pennsylvania, except New York City, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh; P. J. Cohn, Middle Western States; J. I. Brewer Sr., 
Southern States; J. I. Biewer Jr., Southern States; Robert 
Espie, Pacific Coast; E. C. Ruttenberg, Chicago, Ill.; L. E. 
Goldman, Chicago showroom representative. 

ATLAS DYE WORKS.—Chas. A. Miller Sr., Chas. A. 
Jr. 

BAECK WALL PAPER CO.—C. A. Bodin, Metropolitan dis- 
trict; F. I. Bennethum, Southwest; R. N. Graves, Middle 
West; A. M. Morganthaler, Denver to the Coast; A. A. 
Robinson, New England and Canada; R. J. Lowen, foreign 
agent. 

BARBE-McKENZIE CORP.—Louis Bernstein, Metropolitan- 
district, New Jersey; Thomas Clowry, Indiana, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin; Edward J. Druding Jr., Ohio; Henry C. 
Earle, Coast; David A. Fyfe, Pittsburgh, Detroit; Wm. A. 
Geary, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; Geo. O. Howe, South- 
west; Wm. A. Peters, Chicago and circuit; Earl W. Ross, 
Northwest; Charles Stickle, New York and New England; 
Louis Schwanecke, Middle West; Nelson T. Niall, Southeast; 
Fergus W. McKenzie, special; John Elliott, Metropolitan dis- 
trict; John W. Sutcliffe, special. 

BEAUDRY WALL PAPER CORP.—Lewis Rains, 730 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia and the South; E. S. Kelley, 
5619 Hough Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio and Indiana; A. M. 
Johnson, Whitney Point, N. Y., New York State; G. F. 
Beaudry Jr., 44 James Street, Cortland, N. Y., New Eng- 
land States; Wm. L. Weber, 736 Fuller Avenue, St. Paul, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis; Geo. C. Murdoch, 1010 Central 
Avenue, Wilmette, Ill., Chicago and Central States. 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—L. H. Chase, sales man- 
ager; C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. Ford, G. F. Hanna, 
H. S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, J. A. 
Murray, W. G. Ulmer. 

BERNHARD, MORRIS, CO.—Adolph Lederer, Ba'timore, 
Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; R. Cronenberg, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Middle West W. O. Brown, 
420 Boylston Street, Boston and New England States; Geo. 
E. Krick, Kansas City and West to the Coast, also Southern 
States; E. Q. Daugherty, 209 South State Street, Chicago; 
Harding P. Thomas, 24 Wellington Street, West, Toronto, 
Ontario and all of Canada; Adolph Lederer, A. C. Leggett, 
Hugh Markey, J. Lutzius and S. J. Wolfermann, Greater New 
York. 

BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG. CO.—W. L. Davison, 
northern New England States C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, northern New York and District of Columbia; 
L. W. Bond (export department), 15 East 26th Street, New 
York; F. L. Potter, New York City and vicinity; G. W. 
Moeller, southern New England, New Jersey, eastern Ohio 
and Pennsylvania; L. R. Leeson, Pacific Coast; J. C. 
Humphrey, Southern States; C. C. Gaa, Chicago and adjacent 
territory; W. S. Swart, Indiana, Michigan, western Ohio and 
Ontario; O. E. Soderquist, northern Mississippi Valley States. 

BILLWILLER BROS.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of 
Middle and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadelphia office, 
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Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul Schiess, 
New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific 
Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; T. B. 
Kelley, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. Ander- 
son, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; Paul Baer, 
Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; William Harnisch, 
Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, New York City. 

BLOCKSOM & CO.—D. Wagmen, 104 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; J. T. Newman, 4887 S. Martindale Avenue, Detroit. 

BROOKS, GEO., & SON CO.—Grant J. Kunze, New York 
City, New York State, New England States; J. L. Chamber- 
lain, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Washington, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and the South; E. B. Morrell, Pittsburgh, Ohio and 
Philadelphia; Wm. J. McNab, Middle West; J. H. Branch, 
Pacific Coast; A. B. Caya, Canada. 

BURCH, A. F., CO.—L. W. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids; P. De 

’ Pree, Michigan, north of Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Dakotas; G. L. Trankler, southern Michigan, Ohio 
and New York; E. C. Trankler, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis; E. C. Conklin, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and South; Wm. Fisher, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina; F. S. Allen, Pacific Coast. 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED, & CO., INC.—Fred Hinkle, Phila- 
delphia; O. F. Stremmel and Sam Hamity, Chicago; Theo. M. 
Stern, Cincinnati; H. R. Moore, St. Louis; Milton Stern, 
Cleveland; Thos. J. Kennedy, New England States; Wm. S. 
Miller, New York State and eastern Pennsylvania; Hans O. 
Lunde, Middle West; Harry B. Lee, Northwest; John 
Hodges, Maryland and West Virginia; W. A. Metts, South 
and Southwest; W. D. Baldwin, Denver to Coast; A. R. 
Brown, Metropclitan district; J. N. C. Allen, New York City; 
A. R. Brown, Ontario, Canada; Thos. J. Kennedy, Montreal 
and Maritime Provinces; Harry B. Lee, Winnipeg, Canada; 
W. D. Baldwin, British Columbia. 

CHASE, L. C., & CO.—W. P. Underhill, G. E. Sawyer, K. L. 
Baker, P. W. Fowler, Boston office; H. T. Wight, H. R. 
Tarleton, R. H. Bogert, New York office; J. E. Nelson, G. 
B. Ogan, C. J. Dyer, E. D. Singer, F. H. Underhill, Chicago 
office; W. R. Scctt, Cleveland office; E. H. McArthur, San 
Francisco office; A. E. Roninger, Detroit office. 

CHENEY BROS.—Edward Wolff, dry-goods and jobbing trade 
in New York City; Joseph Doyle, lamp-shade manufacturers; 
James R. Connor, New York City decorators; John Rogers, 
out-of-town trade in New York City; L. E. Skinner, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washintgon; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago 
and Middle West; F. L. Davis, Boston, New England, New 


York State; Walter H. Berghorn, San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast and Denver. 
COHN-HALL-MARX CO.—Nathan Adler, 1401 Emerson 


Tower Building, Baltimore, Md.; A. H. Feldman, 319 Bourse 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. J. Price, 99 Chauncy Street, 
Boston, Mass.; H. D. Feldman, 922 Medinah Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; G. L. Reis, 620 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
H. L. Smith, 754 So. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
E. H. Belcher, 444 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen. 
EMPIRE NOTION CO.—Ben Housner, Samuel Wallach, A. I. 
Scheich, A. P. Jennings, F. A. Gaylord, L. L. Squires, M. 
Goldfein, M. Newman. : 
GOULD-MERSEREAU CO.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; E. P. Smith, Denver 
and West; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and Canada; 
Geo. R. Heustis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; Thomas 
Currian, Boston; J. A. Dempsey, New England; Sarkis Yag- 
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jian, Boston; Fred. Friederichs and John L. Pratt, New York 
City; Geo. R. Murdock, New York City, Newark and Phila- 
delphia; Edwin B. Flanagan, New York City and New Jersey; 
Frank J. Seifert. South and Southwest Harold T. Foulds, 
Hudson River towns and Connecticut. 

GRAFFIN & DOLSON—H. C. Hering, Central West and 
South; C. O. Hoffman, Eastern section; Philip Kelly, Pacific 
Coast. 

GRIFFIN, ROBERT, CO.—R. A. Kirtley, Central West and 
Far West; F. E. Bolton, Illinois, Southern States and Far 
Northwest; A. E. Jones, East Central States, western Penn- 
sylvania; H. G. Oliver, East Central States; J. J. Trowbridge, 
New York State and Eastern Canada; C. K. Hansell, New 
York State and Eastern Canada; F. B. Burgraf, Metropolitan 
district, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington; M. S. 
Silverstein, Metropolitan district; H. F. Peeling, New Eng- 
land States, eastern Pennsylvania, Maritime Provinces; T. F. 
Leihy, Australia and New Zealand. 

HADLEE SILK MILLS—Haughton & Lee. 

HAUGHTON & LEE—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. 
Loughlin, Middle West; R. C. Martin, Chicago and West; 
J. F. Martin, New York State, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; J. T. Glacken, City; M. F. Cox, house. 

HEIM, S. W., & CO.—E. E. Roebling, 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston, and New England States; Norman T. Hans, 1507 
Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Arthur H. Thomas, New York 
City and vicinity; Harry W. Hardt, Middle West and South; 
S. W. Heim, New York City and house. 

HENDERSON, WILLIAM, & CO.—D. A. Tarbell & Son, 
597 Washington Street, Boston, New England; Eugene H. 
Lewis Co., 1055 Market Street, San Francisco; L. W. Lee & 
Son, Republic Building, Chicago, Middle West; J. Charles 
Neumann, 212 Fifth Avenue, tenth floor, New York. 

HOENIGSBERGER, A.—T. P. Coyle, Bankers’ 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

JAMESTOWN LOUNGE CO.—J. T. McNeely, 116 West 39th 
Street, New York City, Metropolitan district; A. Schaller, 
116 West 39th Street, New York City, Metropolitan dis- 
trict; C. H. Bergquist, Jamestown, N. Y., New England; 
Mott Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., New York State; L. C. 
Vollmer, 926 Elizabeth Street, Williamsport, Pa., eastern 
Pennsylvania and the South; A. L. Weible, Dover, Ohio, the 
larger Middle Western cities; R. O. Weible, Dover, Ohio, 
Ohio and Central South; H. A. Comer, 456 So. Van Ness 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., Southwest and Pacific Coast west 
of Denver; C. E. Harris, 1135 Bates Street, S.E., Grand 
Rapids, Middle West. 

JUDD, H. L., CO.—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. 
Dickinson, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. Forrest, 
C. H. Haas, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, J. Kenny, F. I. 
Mansfield, J. McLaren Jr., C. L. Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. 
Smith, G. B. Walker, C. E. Seery. 

KIRSCHKRAFT DRAPERIES CORP.—Edgar H. Brooks, 
Texas, southeastern part of New Mexico; Jack Broughton, 
State of New York with the exception of New York City, 
Brooklyn and Long Island; A. Buscher, Kansas, southwestern 
Missouri; W. A. Damaske, central and southern Illinois; A. 
G. Francis, eastern Pennsylvania; S. B. Gardner, western 
Pennsylvania; J. A. Hill, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, British 
Columbia; W. E. Hill, Minnesota; W. G. Francis, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
southeastern West Virginia; W. L. Sims, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas; Earl MclIlvain, lower penin- 
sula of Michigan; F. N. O6cttinger, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, New York City, Brooklyn, Long Island; 
J. A. Reinhart, Indiana; F. K. Reynolds, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Province of Quebec in Canada, 
Maritime Provinces; A. Smeenk, eastern Iowa; Hassel W. 
Smith, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona; W. W. Burden, western 
Towa, northwest corner of Missouri; Charles Vollmer, Okla- 
homa, southeastern Missouri; F. O. Vermilyea, upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, eastern Wisconsin; D. A. Martin Clark, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama; W. J. Grant, Canada; Conrad Howard, northern 
quarter of Illinois, western Wisconsin; W. P. Owen, western 
Ohio; F. L. White, eastern Ohio, western West Virginia; G. 
L. Larson, South Dakota, Nebraska; A. B. Tennant, Cook 
County in Illinois. 

KROEHLE’S, ADAM, SONS CO.—C. D. Clute, Cleveland, 
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Ohio; John Donovan, 123 Avenue J, Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. B. 
Smith Furniture Co., 180 New Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco C, B. Smith Furniture Co., 135 So. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles. 

LEE, BEHRENS & CO.—Walter J. Wilde, Harry Ratcliffe, 
Middle West and part of New York State; A. P. Wycoff, 
South, with headquarters at Dallas; J. A. Tresch, San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast east to Denver. 

LeFORT, ROBERT, & CO—W. R. Fleming, 929 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg, Altoona, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Richmond; Samuel Adler, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio; A. H. Walde, 223 S. Union Strect, Salem, 
Ohio, Ohio, South and Southwest; W. H. Stoeffel, Room 364, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, Metropolitan district; 
G. W. Clark, Philadelphia, special agent in all territories in 
contract work and jobbing trade; Bruno Loevy, care Furniture 
Exchange, 180 New Montgomery Street, San 
covers Kansas City west. 

LEWIS, ROBERT, CO.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New 
York, Boston; Harold S. Johnson, Chicago and Middle West; 
Joseph Z. Muir, Philadelphia; Paul C. Seeback, New York 
and New Englend; Harry T. Dyott, 501 Piper Building, Balti- 
more and the South; Hilgers & Hills, 548 Pacific Building, 
San Francisco, covers Denver and Far West; Wm. H. Comp- 
ton, 1801 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, covers St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Northwest. 

LOVEMAN BROS.—Irving Silverstein, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois; Max O. Mayer, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin; I. H. Friedenthal, Pacific Coast; O. A. Broomfield, 
Southern States; Lewis Loveman, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; Bernard Lewis, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Emile M. Loveman, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 

LUSSKY, WHITE & GOOLIDGE, INC.—A. B. Luther, 
Pacific Coast; Frank C. Zepp, Central West; A. H. Booton, 
Northwest R. L. MacLean, Central States; John A. Prince, 
East; J. D. McCallum, South; M. J. Davis, southern Michigan 
and northern Ohio; W. F. Williamson, C. E. Shwarz, Frank 
B. Gehre, F. H. Wilkens, Paul Taege, Chas. Nuebling, Chi- 
cago and vicinity. 

MAIBRUNN CO.—Myron Maibrunn, West and Middle West; 
Walter T. Simmons, New York City and East; Henry C, 
Hubley, Pacific Coast. 

MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—W. W. Melcher, 
H. M. Bliss, A. B. Mason, Boston; Geo. S. Tivy, 911 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

MATTATUCK MFG. CO.—H. A. Sisson, 81 Richton Avenue, 
H.P., Detroit, Mich., covers State of Michigan, also Toledo 
and Cleveland, Ohio; R. K. Chandler, 3806 Rokeby Street, 
Chicago, Ill., covers States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Kansas and Iowa; T. H. Cowles, 3142 Harvey Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio, covers State of Ohio with the excep- 
tion of Toledo and Cleveland, Indiana, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; L. E. Gretter, Waterbury, Conn., covers New Eng- 
land, State of New York outside of Greater New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Erie, Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more, Md.; Geo. E. Harrison, 215 Fulton Street, New York 
City, covers Greater New York, State of New Jersey, also 
Pennsylvania outside of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Erie. 

McMAHON & CREMINS, INC.—Thos. J. McMahon, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; P. D. 
Cremins, New York City, New York State; S. Peck, Middle 
West and East; Warren Stillwell, Central West; J. J. Lynch, 
New England. 

MONTAGUE & CO., INC.—Wendell W. Battenfeld, Kansas 
City and West; Jules L. Soeffker, Chicago and Northwest; 
Peter J. Scherer, Southern States George R. Stirling, New 
England, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania; R. T. 
Montague, New York and Philadelphia; Edson A. Benguerel, 
Metropolitan district; Charles Dowse, New York State. 

MAGNER, MORRIS A., & CO.—J. C. Manche, Pittsburgh 
and Middle West; Alexander Magner, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington N. A. Propp, New York State, 
New England States. 

MOSKOWITZ BROS.—M. J. Siegel, Middle West, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington; I. H. Friedenthal, Coast; Leon 
Gordon, New Yerk City; N. Levy, New York City; J. 
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Mintzer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Benjamin Beer, New York and 
vicinity; Ph. Goodman, New York State. 

NATIONAL DECALCOMANIA CO.—J. R. Commerford, 47 
East 19th Street, New York City; A. O. Schuette, 2627 John 
R Street, Detroit; T. E. Klein, Perry-Payne Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio; C. H. Greenawald, 1008 10th Street, N.E., Washington, 
D.C.; John May, 123 East 18th Street, Chicago, Ili.; R. W. 
McKnight, 723 Pacific Building, San Francisco; R. H. Hart- 
ley, 436 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Leon S. Fox, Walter J. Moore, 
Harold W. Burton, George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss, Ray 
N. Kidder, Victor Echausse, J. Frank Hoffmann. 

NAHON CO.—A. Bourke, Eastern and Western; D. J. Getter 
and George Lifton, Metropolitan district. 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest; Seymour Mayer, Metropolitan district and Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk; Adolph 
Neumaier, New York State, Pennsylvania, and large cities in 
the Middle West; J. O. Young, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Michigan; E. Baer, St. Louis and surrounding territory; S. J. 





Canmann, Chicago, northern Illinois and Indiana; Lionel 
S. Stone, Pacific Coast. 
NEWCOMB, MACKLIN & CO.—W. H. Gutzeit, Ervin A. 


Husar, Newcomb, 
York City. 

OEHRLE BROS. CO—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. 
R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, New 
York office, Hartford Building, New England States; Wm. ‘t. 
Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern States; Tower & 
Noyes, Chicago office, Thomas Church Building, Chicago and 
Middle West; H. R. Blanck, eastern Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, New York State and Canada; H..O. Pierce, 
Los Angeles office, Pacific Coast States. 

ORINOKA MILLS—Wm. L. Wagner, Robt. J. Cunningham, 
Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, Emmett 
Grey, T. R. Dolan, Wm. T. Fox, Thomas Valles. 

ORSENIGO CO., INC.—Eugene J. Orsenigo, Western terri- 
tory; Joseph A. Dunleavy, Eastern territory; Elias Orsenigo, 
Irving C. Eldredge, Frank M. Dickinson, showroom. 

OXFORD TEXTILE CO.—A. S. De Luna, Mr. Carney, Geo. 
Zust, New York City, New England and the Middle West; 
Samuel Phillips, Walter Zust, Chicago and the Middle West; 
Phillip Kelley, Pacific Coast; Carl Klose, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, New York State. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph 
M. Beck, Lewis M. Parker, Paul V. Jester. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan district; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
Street, Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Hartford City, 
Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Chicago; Frank A. Gates, 180 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, Pacific Coast; Richard I. Grif- 
fith, assistant manager, covering Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington and West. 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY.—Giles Whiting, Harry H. 
Robbins, FE. R. Lee, J. C. Marks, H. S. Harner, G. de Bold, 
Charles S. Darling, San Francisco office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS.—Joseph A. Blanke- 
meyer, 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; Ed- 
ward G. Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, New 
England; Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Philadelphia; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West and 
Canada; R. W. Waterson, Chicago and Middle West; John 
D. Valentine, New York City; Thomas A. Fitzgerald, Brook- 
Ivn and northern New Jersey; A. J. Raine, Ohio; 
Wasserman, New York State. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—J. S. Alexander. Chi- 
cago, Middle West; Abe Max, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Northwest; H. E. Scripture, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New York State and Canada; M. B. Fowler, New 
York City; E. S. Lewis, South and Pacific Coast; J. W. 
Powdrell, Boston. = 

PROCTOR & CO.—R. D. Williams. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—M. 1. Monash, New York State, 
Pennsylvaaia and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle and North- 
west; C. F. Judd, Chicago office, 59 East Adams Street; Chas. 
S. Darling, Pacific Coast, 233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco; 
B. R. Vaughn, South; James Mackie, New York City and 
house. 


Macklin & Co., 233 Fifth Avenue, New 
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RIES, E., & CO.—J. Mitchell, Middle West and Northwest; 
H. D. Graham, Middle West; Sam Downey, South; W. Mc- 
Kendry, Pacific Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan; W. M. Perry, New York State, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; J. Roth, New York City and New Jersey; Frank 
Marx, Philadelphia, Baitimore, Washington; Leo Gordon, New 
England; L. J. Fahien, Oklahoma, Colorado, New Mexico; 
French & Henderson, Canada. 

RITCHIE, R. J. & R., CO.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie Jr., 
Otto Jacobs, 101 S. Wells Street, Chicago; George E. Krick, 
4933 Forrest Avenue, Kansas City, Mo.; A. Jacobson, 41 
Union Square, New York City; Lavis & Haas, 929 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; Edgar Fenton, 718 Empire Building, 
64 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 

ROSENBERG-NEUGASS CO., INC.—Max Heymann, West 
and Pacific Coast; A. M. Valentine, New England and New 
York State; Lou Levinson, Middle West; A. F. Lauter, Far 
West; J. P. Hurley, South and Southeast; E. Gerson, New 
York City and Philadelphia; S. M. Reiss, New York City 
and New Jersey; Allan & MacPherson, Canada. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC.—Morris Mondschein, M. J. McCarty, 
Middle West and Eastern States, excluding New York; E. 
L. Schnell, Boston; Harold Mondschein, Philadelphia, the 
South, and New York State; F. O. Harris, New York State, 
Philadelphia, Ohio; Sydney I. Rogers, Pacific Coast. 

ROYLE, GEO., & CO.—Carl Klose, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and New Yo1k State; A. S. De Luna, Mr. Car- 
ney, Geo. Zust, New York City, New England and the Middle 
West; Samuel Phillips, Walter Zust, Chicago and the Middle 
West; Phillip Kelley, Pacific Coast. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land and New York State; Jos. L. Neal, New York State; 
Wm. S. Cashel, Metropolitan district, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia; Warren Stillwell, Chicago and the West; James C. 
Carlin, the South; Richard H. Moyle, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Middle West; Bernard Goldstein, New York and New Jersey; 
George T. Wood, Virginia and North Carolina; A. L. Snyder, 
Montreal, Canada; A. M. Meakes, Pacific Coast. 

SAUBIAC, B., & SON—A. H. Abels, 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 

SCHLESINGER, M., INC.—Geo. F. Stewart, New England and 
Middle West; S. L. Leopold, Pacific Coast; Milton A. Schos- 
berg, the South. ‘ 

SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO., PETER—P. A. Gettler, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New England States; M. McNeil, 
West and Middle West; Wm. M. Black, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; E. E. Roebling, Boston to Maine, assisted by A. A. 
Roebling; Charles S. Darling, Pacific Slope through Denver, 
assisted by F. O’Connell; Norman T. Hans, Chicago, assisted 
by F. W. Hans; J. C. Carlin, Southern States James V. Rea- 
gan, Philadelphia; J. H. Breitenbruch, J. R. Tracy, Arthur 
Buehler, F. T. Lowden, New York City. 

SCHUMACHER, F., & CO.—Frank Stratton, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washintgon; Charles L. Seavey, Boston and 
New England; Barton Greenberg, Chicago and Milwaukee; 
Chas. A. Drake, East Middle States; Charles H. Johnstone, 
Pacific Coast; Fdward Rhodes, New York and Pennsylvania; 
Emil Keller, West Central States; R. Curt Hasenclever, Michi- 
gan, Cleveland and Toledo; H. Lawrence Loste, Southern 
Territory. 

SEA ISLAND MILLS, INC.—C. A. Peterman, Chicago, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, and Wisconsin; S. P. G. Anderson, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore; A. D. Pulaski, Middle West and 
Canada; H. L. Fleming, Southern States F. B. McNeill, 
Coast. 

SHAPIRO & SON—J. J. Zimmerman, Joseph Winston, Jos. 
Farrer, A. M. Lawson, 1355 Leavenworth Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

SLOANE, W. & J.—Chas. M. Brooks, H. W. Seibert, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut; Jas. H. Clinchy, John J. Lange, Martin G. Wilkinson, 
William A. Sale, Metropolitan District; G. S. Griffith Jr., 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Wilmington and Cam- 
den; G. Albert Taylor, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana; G. Nairn, C. W. Stevenson, Southeastern territory; 
E. H. Stanley, Denver and West as far as Rocky Mountains; 
John A. Sullivan, Missouri, Kansas and southeastern Illinois; 
John A. Delaney, Alfred H. Smith, Francis I. Monahan, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul; G. D. 
Ros, George Lambie, W. E. Snow, Middle West; James P. 
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Hunter, Frank J. Nolan, large cities (except New York City) 
in New York State and northern Ohio; William F. Miller, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Vermont; George M. Briggs, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and West Virginia; L. 
E. Green, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and northwestern 
Illinois; G. P. Reynolds, all territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

SOY KEE & CO.—James A. McCann. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and 
Northwest; M. L. Monash, New York State and part of 
Middle West; W. W. McLean, smaller towns West; A. H. 
Dolder, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
Victor Krusi, Pacific Coast and East; J. A. Mosle, Boston 
and house; H. Russell Johnson, large cities Middle West. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, New York office, 
Boston; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan district; Andrew 
M. Langwill, Chicago office, West and Northwest; Thomas J. 
O’Connor, Buffalo and Middle West; Benj. E. Devoy, Pacific 
Coast States;. W D. Hyde, Baltimore and Washington, New 
York State and New England; R. A. Fry, Southern States; 
Harold Davies, Pennsylvania and part New York State. 

STEWART, G. S., CO.—R. D. Wickham, eastern Pennsylvania 
and New York; F. P. Ford, western Pennsylvania and New 
York; S. H. Cobb, New England; Eph. Feig Furn. Co., 116 
West 39th Street, New York City, New York City and 
Metropolitan district C. A. Blackman, Central West; W. M. 
Kellum, Ohio and Indiana; C. D. Nevitt, south of Dixie Line; 
P. H. Willard, Michigan; W. T. Hubbard, Chicago, LIll., and 
Wisconsin; C. V. Smith, West Virginia, Kentucky and south- 
ern Ohio; Chester Kiekintveld, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma; Western Jobbing & Trading Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., California and Western Coast. 

STROHEIM & ROMANN—E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington Fred Richter, assistant, Philadelphia 
and vicinity; W. E. McBride, Chicago and Northwest; Albert 
Schmidt, assistant, Chicago and vicinity; C. E. Roesch, man- 
ager of San Francisco and Los Angeles offices, Pacific Coast 
territory; Geo. D. Garrett, western half of New York State, 
Middle West, and South; Charles A. McManus, eastern half 
of New York State, Boston, and New England; Edward Dev- 
lin, assistant, Boston and vicinity; Alvin P. Alton, New York 
decorative trades; George Koester, New York, Brooklyn, and 
suburban; Paul Hanrath, New York and suburban; Theodore 
Dearden, New York. 

STURZENEGGER & TANNER—Jaines Millen, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pitsburgh; S. 
C. Pashley, 115 So. Dearborn Street, Room 918, Chicago, 
Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, Boston, Buffalo, 
Middle West, West Virginia and Kentucky; N. H. Dixon, 
South and Pacific Coast; Geo. H. Wanner, New York State 
and New England; Henry Middleton, vicinity of New York; 
Hassel Smith Sales Corp., 623 Charles Building, Denver, Col., 
Far West; F. H. Orcutt. 

THORP, J. H., & CO., INC.—Boston, H. I. Wood, Fred L. 
Veckley; Philadelphia, H. S. Jennings, Albert Benner, H. G. 
Wolf; Chicago, Arthur D. Funk, A. P. Will, Harry R. Secor; 
Pacific Coast territory, S. A. Davis; Harry Wallace, Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky; New York headquarters, Chas. W. 
Brooke, E. J. Beale, S. J. Oliver; New York City, H. V. 
Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leonard 
Chastel, Albert Jeffcoat. 

TITUS BLATTER & CO.—H. H. Wykom, B. T. Harris, O. A. 
Kaiser, H. T. Fishburn, Geo. J. Reim, F. W. Giles Jr., W. P. 
Nixon, Sylvan A. Loeb, James A. Loeb, Simon J. Loeb, J. 
W. Bartindale, Thorley Collester. 

WALLISER, H. F., CO.—Chicago office, P. P. Rudhart, Corn- 
wall Shire, Chas. Grill, R. C. Norris; New York, A. Jacob- 
son, 41 Union Square; Philadelphia, Lawrence Kruse. 

WILSON, P. K., & SON, INC.—Edward F. Bixer, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, South Indiana; William ©. Bunt, New 
York City and Brooklyn (manufacturers and jowbers) ; 
Thomas F. Cook, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Ohio; George L. Cunningham, New York City and 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia; James F. Dick, Southern States; Ray- 
mond L. Lee, New York State, Boston, and the East; George 
Lyons, New Jersey and Long Island (small towns); Frank 
L. Moore, Far West and Pacific Coast; Edward F. Rice, 
Baltimore and Washington, Pennsylvania except Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh; Harry A. Storms, principal cities of West 
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and Middle West; Herbert E. Johnson, Chicago office, 237 
South Wells Street. 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Donald McGeachin and 
James Watson, Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Sheboygan, 
Michigan, Toledo and Sandusky; C. Lawrence Smith, Denver 
and Pacific Coast; T. L. Atkinson, Baltimore, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and New York; A. R. 
Walter, New England States; G. B. Farquhar, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio; M. W. Barbour, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana 
and Southern States; W. D. Scott, Middle West, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Wisconsin; C. S. Griffin, decorative 
trade, New York; Ferdinand Boos, suburban New York, Long 
Island, New Jersey; P. W. Tilly and F. H. Smith, New York 
store; H. P. Thomas, Canada; Donald C. Cameron, South 
America. 

ZENITH MILLS—Sol Dryfoos, Middle West; H. K. Rieser, 
Chicago and Northwest; James Gillies, Far West; J. O. 
Young, New York State; New England and the Middle West; 
H. J. Rieser, New York City and adjacent towns Herbert D. 
Reis, South; New York office, 354 Fourth Avenue. 





A HOME BETTERMENT CAMPAIGN. 
(Continued from page 73.) 

The success of the venture, unassisted by 
anyone else, gives an example of what could be 
done if a dozen other firms co-operated with 
them. In any drive for any purpose, concentra- 
tion accomplishes wonders. If a Red Cross, 
Liberty Loan or Billy Sunday drive was spread 
over a year, we doubt if the results would be 
satisfactory, but when the subject is preached 
simultaneously from every corner, from every 
pulpit, from every newspaper and every shop 
window, the busiest man is bound to stop and 
think. 

And if the firms interested in home furnish- 
ings in any city or any town would get together 
for a one-week drive on home betterment, the 
public thought would be arrested and the public’s 
purse-strings loosened. 

Tf it is difficult to carry this propaganda into 
one building and give the public a home better- 
ment show, like the horse show, flower show or 
food show, the same publicity results can be 
achieved by giving individual shows in individual 
stores and shops, with simultaneous advertising. 





CONTRADICTING A RUMOR. 

MILLER, New York, have asked us to 

¢ publish the following statement of interest 
to their customers: “The rumor circulating 
throughout the trade that we have discontinued 
weaving tapestries is absolutely false. We are 
not only producing petit-point, plain and hand- 
woven tapestries, but are increasing our facilities 
for the production of same.” 





EVERAL interesting fabric designs, created 
by Harry Wearne for J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., 
were exhibited at the opening of the Art Center. 




















I. & A. Blumenthal’s place, 310 
Broadway, north of Duane 
Street. The old home of Sid- 
ney Blumenthal & Co., 1857. 











WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 81.) 
return trip. He had planned to make the trip, but 
because of business activity was forced to forego 
the extended journey. 

CREANGE—Henri Creange, art director for 
Cheney Bros., the man largely responsible for the 
wonderful display this firm made at the Silk Ex- 
position and for the decorations in the French 
pageant of “America’s Making,” arranged the 
fabric drapings used in place of the ordinary 
bunting and flags at the Marshal Foch dinner 
held at the Plaza on November 20. Back of the 
speaker’s table, Mr. Creange had draped a dado 
effect in taffetas and crépe Chenette to a height 
of about 7 feet from the dias. Above this, in the 
center were a French and an American flag, 
flanked by tapestries. The whole fabric thought 
conveyed by this arrangement was exceedingly 
effective—not only effective, but unusual. 

FrnpLay—Norman Findlay sailed for Eu- 
rope, November 30, on the SS. Adriatic, partly on 





business for his firm, Rosenthal, Findlay & Mc- 
Donald, and partly for recreation. 


Wei1t—The firm of A. I. Namm recently. 
paid Mr. Weil, the upholstery buyer, a very nice 
compliment by incorporating in their advertising 
a personal reference to him, to the effect that 
while the upholstery department was an institu- 
tion, it was not more so than the buyer, Sam Weil, 
who for “thirty-seven years has guided its desti- 
nies and is still going strong.” 

BakEr—O. D. Baker, who for the past 
eleven years traveled the Middle West territory 
for Johnson & Faulkner, will become a special 
partner in the firm of A. N. Khouri.& Bros. His 
connection with this firm will begin on January 1. 

BomanN—Friends of George Bomann have 
been congratulating him upon his fortunate 
escape from injury in a train wreck on Friday, 
the 9th inst. Mr. Bomann was on his way to 
Pinehurst for a week of golf when the train was 
derailed, but he had the good fortune to escape 
without a scratch. 





OFFERING AN EXTENSIVE LINE. 


OSENTHAL, FINDLAY & McDONALD 

are showing an extensive line of taffetas, 
plain and striae; brocades, damasks, poplins, art 
silks, plain and figured; silk gauze and silk nets 
—all from the Schwarzenbach-Huber mill, for 
which they are sole agents. They are offering in 
jacquards alone forty patterns in excellent styles 
and colorings. 





THE GREAT WASTE. 
(Continued from page 86.) 


months) we go through our lines and discard the non- 
acting numbers; and at intervening times, if we have 
an article that is discontinued, we so record it on our 
books. 

In regard to the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ 
sample books, as an item in itself, will say that they 
mean a great deal to the retail business for the simple 
reason that they are shown and used for reference. 

They are of more use to the small houses that 
carry small stocks than they are to the large houses that 
carry larger stocks, but they are a necessary means of 
furthering the general business of the upholstery de- 
partment. 


Horace Moran writes: 


To insure the appreciation, and therefore the pres- 
ervation of books of samples which are so lavishly dis- 
tributed, I would favor a charge being made by the 
distributor, based upon the actual value of the‘book. 
This would be fair to those who think they need the 
samples, and wculd discourage others. I suggest also 
that the fabric dealers, as a group, send a thoughtfully 
worded request to all their patrons, for more considera- 
tion and appreciation of the sample problem and less in- 
discriminate “shopping.” 
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OBITUARY 





EDGAR F, HAVILAND. 

N NOVEMBER 12, Edgar F. Haviland, of 

the Haviland Shade Roller Co., Inc., died at 
his home in Brooklyn. He was in his sixty-second 
year. 

For many years, Mr. Haviland was a manu- 
facturer of shade rollers, entering this business 
when a young man. He began his business career 
as a clerk in a hardware store in Grand Street. 
Then, for a short time, he was with Calhoun, 
Robbins & Co. on Broadway, and later he traveled 
the Far Western territory for the Stewart 
Hartshorn Co. In 1886, with J. H. C. Nevius as 
a partner, he began the manufacture of wall- 
paper and shade rollers‘ under the firm name of 
Nevius & Haviland. 

In time, Mr. Nevius became interested more 
in wall-paper, and Mr. Haviland confined his at- 
tention to the shade-roller business, and on Mr. 
Nevius retirement, the business became known as 
the Haviland Shade Roller Co. 

The deceased is survived by a widow, three 
sons (two of whom are officers of the Haviland 
Shade Co., Inc.), two daughters, two brothers, 
and one sister. 


WILLIAM F. GABLE, 


ILLIAM F. GABLE, president of the 

William F. Gable Co., Altoona, Pa., died 
recently at the age of sixty-five, after having been 
in poor health for some time. 

He received his early training in the depart- 
ment store of Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart, Read- 
ing, Pa. He started his own business in 1884, at 
its present location. He is survived by two sons, 
both of whom are active in the business bearing 
his name. 

THOMAS F. COOPER. 

HOMAS F. COOPER, for thirty-three 

years with J. H. Thorp & Co., passed away at 
his home, 2 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, on 
Saturday, November 19. Mr. Cooper was born 
in New York forty-eight years ago. He served 
with the Eighth Regiment, U. S. Infantry, dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. He is survived 
by a widow, one daughter, and three sons. 


FERDINAND VEITH. 
ERDINAND VEITH, senior member of the 
- firm of F. Veith & Co., of Brooklyn, manu- 
facturers of lace curtains, died recently at his 
home, 72 Cleveland Street, in his sixty-seventh 
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year. He is survived by a widow, Mrs. Marie 
Rath Veith, and a son. 





DINNER TO GOULD-MERSEREAU 
EMPLOYEES. 

N INTERESTING event occurred at the 

factory of the Gould-Mersereau Co., on the 
evening of December 8, when D. M. Sarkisian, 
president of the company, gave a dinner. to 125 
of the employees, taking in those in connection 
with the New York end as well as the factory in 
Long Island City. 

The girls of the factory had decorated the 
quarters very attractively, and the dinner com- 
prised a full course turkey spread. 

Following the dinner, music and dancing en- 
livened the evening until midnight, at which hour 
the party broke up, voting the occasion one of 
the most enjoyable ever experienced. 





NEW AGENTS FOR JAMISON FABRICS. 
RECENT cable advises us that Rosenthal, 
Findlay & McDonald have been appointed 
representatives for Alexander Jamison & Co., 
madras, cretonnes and drapery specialties, of 
Darville, Scotland. 





A’ UNUSUAL collection of hand-wrought 
tapestries and needlework examples is shown 
at M. H. Rogers.’ They are shown not only in 
panels, but chair backs and seats. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 


Lovegrove Bedworth Co., Inc., New York, has in- 
corporated for $20,000, to sell furniture and antiques. 
The incorporators are: Richard Pickard Jr., 976 Park 
Place, Brooklyn; Aurelio V. Renzulli, Jersey City, N. J., 
and A. Louis Pickard, Brooklyn. 

T. D. Sullivan, Inc., department store, Long Lake, 
N. Y., has been incorporated for $30,000. 

Home Furnishing Styles Association of America, 
Inc., Pelham, N. Y., has been incorporated for $5,000. 
Incorporators: Irving Rosenbaum, Pelham, N. Y.; Israel 
Zeimer, Pelham, N. Y., and Alfred R. Nathan, 504 West 
143d Street, New York. 

“Acme Chair Works, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., has been 
incorporated for $100,000. The incorporators are: Ches- 
ter Bertolette and Ruth H. Bertolette, of Cranford, 
N. J., and E. L. Windelman, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Katz & Goldsmith, the Braddock, Pa., department 
store firm, intend to put in furniture next year. They 
now carry draperies and rugs. 

U. S. Mercantile Co., dry-goods dealers, San An- 
tonio, Texas, has incorporated for $30,500. 

Meister & Adon Stores Co., department store, 
San Francisco, Cal., has incorporated for $500,000. 

United Mill End Stores, Inc., of Brockton, depart- 
ment store, Brockton, Mass., has incorporated for 
$100,000. 

General Upholstering Mfg. Co., 4538 S. Marshfield 
Avenue, Chicago, has incorporated for $5,000. 

C. A. Bonshelle Co., 5037 Indiana Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has incorporated for $100,000, to manufacture and 
deal in linen rugs and fabrics, taking over the business 
of Charles A. Bonshelle at that place. 


SPECIAL NOTICES | 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. 
Charge, One Dollar, 








Minimum 
In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE BUSINESS FOR SALE 
—The oldest established in the most prosperous city 
in western New York, doing a prosperous business 
throughout the State in decorating, furniture and up- 
holstering. Illness of proprietor only reason for sell- 
ing. Immediate possession. Address “Inviting,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN desires connection with either lace cur- 
tain or interior decorating firm; references. Address 
“Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 
CAPABLE, experienced metropolitan representative, 
with established trade in cretonnes and drapery fab- 
rics, is willing to make change January 1, where ability 
will be appreciated. Best of references. Address “W. 
E. L.,” care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN, with large following in 
retail and jobbing trade, desires drapery lines on com- 
mission basis. Address “Draperies,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
MILL LINES WANTED for exclusive Middle West, 
Pennsylvania and New England territory. General 
drapery lines. Selling office, New York City. Address 
“Mills,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DRAPERY SALESMAN, must be experi- 
enced, able to solicit outside business. Young man 
preferred. Good salary and commission in the best 
equipped drapery department in the State. W. A. Mc- 
Naughton Co., Muncie, Ind. 


1 


WANTED—DRAPERY FOREMAN who would be 

interested in buying equipment and maintaining an in- 
dependent drapery and upholstering workroom for very 
high-class work in a Middle Western city of nearly a 
million population, where there is no workroom for the 
trade. A high-class decorator who has a large busi- 
ness wishes to be relieved of the responsibility of man- 
agement of this growing department and will turn over 
all work to responsible purchaser. Address “Independ- 
ent,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN by manufacturer of | fine 
bedding and upholstered furniture for New York - 
City. Address “B. & M.,” care The Upholsterer. 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL FOREMAN, with 
proven executive ability, wishes position as foreman 


or cutter. Best of references. Address R. M. Bowen, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


FOR SALE—The best established wall-paper, window- 
shade, brass trimming, picture and framing business 
between Harrisburg and Altoona, Pa. The only one 
of its kind in the county. Address “Best Established,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER OF RUGS AND DRAPERIES, with a suc- 
cessful record, desires to make a change. Capable 
manager and business builder. Prefer Middle Western 
town of about 75,000 population. Address “Rugs,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


‘MAN AND OFFICE MANAGER, thorough- 

ly experienced in every detail of office and business 

routine, seeks change of position. Highest references. 
Address’ “Capable,” care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN, with basic knowledge of interior deco- 
rating, desires position with decorating firm. Salary 
not important. No experience, but unusual creative 
ability plus common sense. Available now or whenever 
desired. Address “M. W. E.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED, FOR WASHINGTON, D. C., experienced 
upholsterer; one capable of measuring, cutting and 
supervising the draperies, net, etc., as well as hanging 
same. Must be capable of taking charge and executing 
orders expeditiously and with consistent cost. Address, 
giving references and particulars, “Efficient,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to represent the best, wide- 
awake lace curtain and drapery piece goods line. On 
commission only. All territories open for next year. 
Prefer men experienced in the drapery line with a good 
following in the trade. No others need apply. Address 
“Drapery Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—A BUYER AND MANAGER for our 

rug, upholstery and drapery department. Must be 
capable of directing the workroom. Prefer a man with 
experience in towns of 25,000 to 50,000 population. 
This is an excellent opportunity for someone who is 
now assistant in a good department. R. E. Kennington 
Co., Jackson, Miss. 


WANTED — DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY 
LINES for the Pacific Coast by two experienced 
salesmen, who intend to open an office in Los Angeles 
about January 1, 1922. Large acquaintance among Coast 
buyers. Address “Two Pacific Coast Salesmen,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
WANTED—Experienced high-grade finisher for man- 
dolins and banjos. Permanent position for right man. 
Must be thoroughly competent. Bacon Banjo Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Groton, Conn. 
UPHOLSTERER, first-class, on furniture, draperies, 
cutting and estimating, wants position where respon- 
sibility is wanted. (Only New York firms.) Address 
“N. Y. Firms,” care The Upholsterer. 
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